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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
R. Disraeli has spoken at last, and his voice has, we 
suspect, broken the charm his followers found in his 
silence. ‘he Tory leader talks just like a Whig Bishop. 
We never remember to have read a speech of so clever a man 
with so little in it. There is not a word about politics. The 
speaker passes over the condition of Europe as coolly as the 
condition of England, says as little of cotton as of Reform, 
avoids foreign politics as anxiously as English interests, 
leaves Mr. Gladstone peaceably to enjoy his surplus and cheap 
French claret, and in his most melodious periods calls upon 
England solemnly to decide—that the Premier shall settle the 
uestion of Church rates. True, he spoke before the Oxford 
Toon Society, and may have been struck with the eccle- 
siastical chill natural to such a locale, but he might have 
spoken elsewhere had he preferred a choice. Obviously he 
chose his own ground, and intends this Session to rise to 
We do not 








ea through the aid of the country clergy. 
ow acry on which Lord Palmerston would more gladly 
dissolve than a Tory Church-rate Reform, suggested by 
Mr. Disraeli, and acceptable to the Bishop of Oxtord. 


The remaining speeches of the week have been of little 
importance. The Mansion House dinner has occurred 
since our last, but as the only cleverness shown was 
in avoiding every subject politicians are thinking about, it 
afforded small scope for remark. Lord Palmerston con- 
trived to say nothing with more than his usual geniality, and 
Mr. Adams talked of diplomacy as if America were discuss- 
ingan Oregon boundary or right of search. Mr. Yancey 
on the same day, at Fishmongers’ Hall, demonstrated that 
South Carolina was the home of constitutional freedom, and 
was loudly applauded, apparently for forgetting the blacks. 
Mr. H. Berkeley, at Bristol, improved the old text that the 
People must carry Reform, and expressed his entire disbelief 
in the honesty of the North, the ballot apparently not having 
fostered the virtue which that bit of mechanical ingenuity is 
designed to ensure. Lastl¥, Mr. Leatham, at Barnsley, oe 
made a very bold, effective, and unfair speech on behalf of 
the Manchester school. He denounced with severity the 
merease In our expenditure, some twenty millions in seven 
years, or more than the loss eutailed by an ordinary defi- 
cient harvest, and ridiculed such an outlay incurred to pre- 
vent the French from acquiring an island in the Mediter- 
ranean ora petty province on the Rhine. Obviously, Mr. 
Leatham thinks that the w ay to put out a fire is to wait till 
the flames have the mastery. 
m5 T. Duncombe, more than thirty years member for 

insbury, died on Thursday last. A man of good family and 
considerable wealth, he was the only metropolitan member 
a had sat in the House before the Reform Bill, and almost 

€ only one who belonged to the old Burdett school. Though 
hot aman of great political mark, he will be missed in the 

Ouse, as a bold though eccentric speaker and uncompro- 
mising advocate of somewhat extreme views. 


con Emperor of the French has resigned the control of 
e rgmer purse to his first Chancellor of the Exchequer, M. 
ould, with that premeditated candour of manner that he 
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knows so well how to assume. It was not too soon, and it 


- will be well for him if it prove not too late. The finances of 


the empire were rapidly passing from the phase in which 
they are alarming to experienced eyes, to that in which they 
are irritating and enraging to the popular intelligence, 
—beyond which lies chaos. The deficit, by which we 
understand the floating debt, is estimated at 40,000,000/., 


2}and the “extraordinary credits” established by mere im- 


perial decree in the last ten years exceed a hundred million 
sterling. That way bankruptcy lies, and worse than bank- 
ruptey, the disgrace of a shiftless throne. The Emperor 
sees, and is warned. He resigns the prerogative which has 
“appertained equally to the sovereigns, even constitutional 
ones” who preceded him; disavows all wish to transmit 
“intact to his son” any power inconsistent with the welfare 
of his people, and prides himself as usual on his ready insight 
into the wants of his age. It is well, but the insight comes 
late. Finance is evidently not an a priori “ Napoleonic 
idea,” or the Emperor would scarcely have waited till the 
huge snowball of debt had rolled itself up to such a mon- 
strous size, in the vague hope that the rising sun of his 
fortunes would reduce it. The snowballs of ¢hat kind with 
which nations pelt each other, grow, but never melt, swelling 
from age to age. 


Sir George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, whose resig- 
nation had been announced, has agreed to withdraw it. 


The body of Terence M‘Manus, almost the last of the 
Irish rebels, has been brought to Ireland from America, and 
on Sunday twelve thousand persons followed it to the grave. 
An address was made by Father Lavelle, who declared that 
the events of the day presaged the resurrection of Ireland, 
and the great crowd dispersed without an accident, without 
an offence, and we suspect without very clear ideas as to 
what the “demonstration” might mean. Archbishop Cullen, 
it must be remarked, endeavoured to prevent the display, 
but without apparent success, only the respectable classes, 
with whom he is powerless, staying away. ‘To compensate 
himself, the Archbishop has assole attacked Sir Robert 
Peel as an open foe of the Catholic faith, but here again he 
has been defeated, Sir Robert Peel—a true Milesian spoilt 
—retorting with happy severity that it was hard in the 
Archbishop to “ denounce one who was but a worm, and no 
better than Dr. Cullen himself,” a climax of humility wbich 
even an Archbishop can hardly be asked to approve. 


The Emperor of Austria has abolished another constitu- 
tion, that of Croatia, in order, his Majesty says, to increase 
the unity of the empire. 


The young King of Portugal died of typhus fever on Tues~ 
day, the 12th instant, and has been succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Ferdinando the Second. The late King was extremely 
popular, and was described by travellers as “the most sen- 
sible man in his own dominions.” He was urging Portugal 
forward upon a course of commercial development, and had 
conciliated ali parties, except a few of the more violent clergy, 
to the throne. He married while still very young and sur- 
vived a German Princess, and was said, at the time of his 
death, to be seeking the hand of a Princess of the House of 
Savoy. 

The news from America is, on the whole, unfavourable to- 
the Federal cause. In Missouri, General Fremont is gra- 
dually clearing the State, driving his adversary back on the 
swamps of Arkansas, but on the Potomac the repulse of 
the North is confirmed. The Leesburg affair had spread a 
gloom through the North, where it is considered one more 
proof of the incapacity of the generals of division, but there 
is no symptom of wavering. 


On Monday a dental hospital for the poor was opened 
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at 149, Great Portland-street. But one such institution 
as yet exists in London, and nothing is more urgently wanted. 
At present the only resources of this kimd for the poor are 
the dispensaries, where, if driven to madness, they may have 
their “teeth carefully extracted,” and their jaws, of course, 
rapidly emptied. By the exertion of Mr. Robinson and many 
other eminent dentists, this evil is partially remedied. 
new institution is, however, in want of funds, which Messrs. 
Hoares, of 37, Fleet-street, are empowered to receive. Those 
who have experienced the pain which makes the heart even 
weakly thankful for a dentist’s cruel mercies, will not hear 
this in vain. 


The Lord Bishop of London thanks God for Mr. Spur- 
geon,—unseasonably. We are disposed to deny neither 
the rough force nor the frequently earnest purpose of the 
vulgar and vain stump-lecturer. But episcopal sympathy 
might at least be spared at a time when the attraction 
of the reverend gentleman’s secular lectures has consisted 
not only in buffooneries, but indecencies. 





Sranre.—The financial crisis in France has ended in a constitu- 
tional change. The Emperor, alarmed by the reports laid before him, 
summoned M. Fould, the financier, and the latter, on the 12th of 
November, prepared a programme. In this document, which is of 
some length, he demonstrated facts which he has himself summarized 
thus : 

“To meet these expenses recourse has been had to every form of credit, 
and with the assent of the public powers the resources of special establish- 
ments under the direction of the State have been utilized. The loans ne- 

i in 1854, 1855, and 1859 amount to no less than 2000 millions. 
When the Bank privilege was renewed, the Treasury absorbed the 100 
millions of additional capital imposed on that establishment. The Army 
Dotation Fund, which had received 135 millions, saw all its assets absorbed 
by the Treasury, which gave inscriptions of Rente for them, Lastly, re- 
course has been had to a new mode of loan, the Trentenary Obligations, 
of which 132 millions have been issued this year. 

“ The public has subscribed to these loans with great eagerness, but it 
would be indulging dangerous illusions to rely indetinitely on the develop- 
ment of the national eredit. 

“The state of credit ought the more to attract your Majesty's attention 
from the fact that the situation of the finances preoccupies everybody. In 
the last discussion of the Budget, it was calculated that the deficits 
(découverts) must amount at the end of the year nearly 1,000,000,000f., and 
that figure is certainly not exaggerated.” 

The orly remedy is to have every credit voted by the Chamber, and 
to abolish the Emperor’s power of raising money, which M. Fould 
attacks very openly : 

“ The complaints made against the administration of our finances, and 
the experience of the last few years, have not changed my views. 
sired in 1852, as I desire now, the suppression of extraordinary and sup- 
plementary credits apart from the vote of the Legislature, for your Majesty 
will permit me to say on this subject all I think, The real danger for our 


finances is in the liberty which the Government possesses of decreeing ex- 


penses without the’ control of the Legislative power; and as has been 
justly said, nothing is more difficult than to struggle against the most 
legitimate of desires—that of making useful expenses.” 

M. Fould held this renunciation also essential to remove the 
distrust of neighbouring nations : 

“ With regard to foreign relations, if the power of disposing at a given 
moment and without intermediary of all the resources of a great nation 
@ criterion of strength, it is assuredly also of danger. The apprehensions 
which it inspires in all its neighbours obliges them to keep up immense 
armaments. They are only reassured by collecting forces superior to those 
by which they fancy themselves threatened, and which their alarm 
exaggerates. This fear also is, perhaps, now the only bond which still 
unites in one common sentiment the populations of Europe, whom their 
institutions and their interests would tend to separate. There is no absurd 
calumny which will not be believed, no sinister projects which will not find 
credit among them. 

“ Your Majesty, by spontaneously relinquishing this power—more appa- 
rent than real, more threatening than effective—would therefore not only 
restore confidence to France, but you would allay the apprehensions of 
Europe, and remove all pretext for hostile intentions. When it should be 
seen that the expenditure of the army and the navy are submitted to the 
regular vote of the Legislature, it would be impossible for any Power to fancy 
itself in danger of a sudden and unforeseen attack; governments would no 
longer be inclined to those ruinous struggles which impel them, in mutual 
rivalry, to military armaments and preparations ; the populations would no 
longer witness the annual increase of their burdens, which excites them 
against France, and the odium of which it is attempted to throw on the 
Emperor.” 

‘The Emperor, in the following letter to the Minister of State, 
accepted this programme, and ina subsequent one appointed M. Fould 
Minister of Finance. It will be observed that his Majesty promises 
further changes : 

“ The Emperor to Count Walewski. 
“Palace of Compiégne, 12th Nov. 

“Monsieur le Ministre,—The opinion expressed this morning on our 
financial situation by M. Fould, in the sitting of the Privy Council and of 
the Council of Ministers, has my full approbation. 

“ For some time past, as you are aware, my great desire has been to con- 
fine the Budget within stated limits, and often, when presiding over the 
Council of State, I have expressed my desire to that effect. 

“ Unfortunately, unforeseen circumstances and ever-increasing necessities 
have prevented me from securing that result. The only effectual means of 
attaining the end in view is resolutely to abandon the faculty which belongs 
to me of opening new credits in the absence of the Chambers, That system 


The} 


I de- | 


| will work without prejudice to the State, if, after an attentive exami 

of possiiife economies, a candid explanation of the real requirements of 

| Administration persuades the Legislative Body of the mecessity of pro 
providing for the different services. 7 pealy 

“T now therefore inform you of my intention to comvoke the Senate 
the 2nd December, to inform it of my determination of relinquishing pe 
| power of opening, in the interval between the sessions, supplementary 
| extraordinary credits. That resolution will form part of a Senatus-Cog. 
sultum, which, according to my promise, will regulate by great Sections the 
vote of the Budget of the different Ministries. 

“In renouncing the right, which was also even that of the Constitution 
sovereigns who preceded me, I think I am resolving on a course useful tp 
the good management of our finances. Faithful to my origin, T cannot 
regard the prerogatives of the Crown either as a sacred deposit whieh 
cannot be touched, or as an inheritance from my fathers which Must be 
transmitted intact to my son. As the Elect of the people, and repr 
their interests, I shall always abandon without regret any Prerogative 
useless to the public welfare, in the same way as I shall preserve unshak. 
able in my hands all power indispensable to the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the country. 

“On this, Monsieur le Ministre, I pray God to have you in his 
keeping. “ NaPougoy,” 

All other intelligence from France has become insignificant by the 
side of this, which is the sole topic of discussion. The funds rose 
per cent. on the publication of the letters, and the Moniteur officially 
denies that a loan formed part of M. Fould’s programme. 


Qustria—On the 5th of November the Emperor addressed to thy 
Ciiancellor of Hungary, as mentioned last week, a letter suspendi 
the constitution of the kingdom. ‘The precise words of the letter ay 
of considerable importance: “The execution of the extraordi 
measures commanded by necessity is not compatible with the ached 
institution of the Council of the Lieutenancy of Hungary, founded 
upon the laws of 1723 and of 1790, and while, on the other 
the hope of being able to convoke shortly the Hungarian Diet, with, 
view to resolve the questions which have remained pending, cannot 
be realized as long as there is no regular administration to render jt 
possible, I think it advisable temporarily to suspend until the rm. 
establishment of public order the action of my Council of Lieute 
nancy for Hungary, established in the sense of the above laws 
by my enactments of the 20th of October, 1860, as also that of 
the municipalities of the country, and, consequently, to deere 
the dissolution of all existing commissions of the Comitats of 
districts and of municipal representations of the royal free cities” 
Every existing authority, it will be seen, is dissolved, and replaced by 
| military tribunals, which, however, are placed under one novel me 
striction, they are not to inflict corporal punishment on any civilians 
without the consent of legal authorities. Women, therefore, if 
flogged, must be flogged illegally. All the Hungarian functionaries 
in Pesth have resigned, General Count Palffy, an Hungarian in the 
| Austrian interest, was on the same day appointed Lieutenant of 
Hungary, and made, on assuming office, a speech to the members af 
| his council, in which he exhorted them to endeavour “ to reviveis 
every class of the population the ancient spirit and the staid che’ 
‘racter of which their ancestors had been so justly proud.” Count 
Palffy fought against Hungary in 1848, and is said to be a coarse, 
arrogant man, invested with despotic authority. Three newspapes 
| have been seized. Following up this policy, the Emperor, on the 13th 
jinst., published a reseript regretting that the Croatian constitution 
had not been worked so as to admit of the absolute unity of the 
empire, and announcing that it had accordingly ceased to exist. Mo 
details of the precise cause of the last resolve have yet reachel 
England. 


| Pussia—The Emperor has returned to St. Petersburg, but bas 
‘taken no action in the matter of the university émeudes, and the 
students are being examined by a commission. The university ha 
been reopened, but neither the professors nor the students attend 
The studeyts will, it is hoped, be liberated, as the Emperor is by m 
means exasperated against them ; and the correspondent of the Zima 
tells an excellent story. General Ignatieff telegraphed an accountd 
the émeute to the Emperor, who replied, “ Make every effort to cal 
| the students. Treat them as a father.” The possessive pronoun # 
|rarely used in Russian, and the general read the sentence, “Tres 
| them as my father,” and on the Emperor reproaching him, excustd 
himself thus: “1 endeavoured, sire, to execute your orders. L# 
rested 283 students last Thursday, and many of them are 
|wounded. Your lamented father could searcely have done more. 
| The students have been exempted from the charge of publishing th 
revolutionary paper called Great Russia, for it was issued since the 
were imprisoned. All the letters in the Times have passed 
censorship, a fact very creditable to Admiral Putiatine, who is Cha 
cellor of the University and Censor. ; 

At Moscow the émeu¢e of the students on the 24th October, whid 
was suppressed by the military, resulted in some thirty studes 
wounded and 300 arrests. 











Staly.—Cialdini left Naples an the 3rd November, and a statemett 
of his receipts and expenses in office has been published. He ® 
ceived 137,256 ducats, of which he expended 8,678 ducats. ‘The ® 
mainder he ordered to be expended on public works, a gen 
very unusual in Italy. His departure appears to have been We 
versally regretted in Naples. His successor, General La Marmot 
arrived on the 2nd November. 






Spain,—The Queen opened the Cortes on the Sth inst. in a Jom 
speech, which promises an extension of the suffrage and a newilse 
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ss, and announces that the revenue of the country equals 


he . a ta eat 
a em expenditure. The following is the declaration on the 


subject of Mexico: oe . 

épisorder and excess have reached their height in the unfortunate 
country of Mexico. Treaties having been violated and rights forgotten, 
mv subjects having been exposed to serious attacks and continual dangers, 
it became indispensable at length to make an example of salutary rigour. 

« With this object my Government had made the necessary preparations, 
when two great nations found that they had to complain of acts of violence 
on the part of the Mexican authorities. Our wrongs were common; our 
actions should be joint. My Government desired as much. Proper steps 
for this purpose were at first favourable, but the result did not correspond 
with the desires of the other two nations. 

« Subsequently France, England, and Spain arranged together to obtain 
that satisfaction which was due to them, and to prevent the repetition of 
offences which scandalized the world and outraged humanity. Thus the 

igns will be accomplished, the execution of which has been the constant 
object of my Government. At the proper time an account will be rendered 
to of the Convention which, with this object, has been signed by the 
representatives of the three Powers.” 

The speech contains an unintelligible statement that Spain has 
suceeded in inducing the Catholic countries to find the means of 
giving the Pope, “ within his own states,” peace and security. 


$rlginm.—The Belgium Chambers were opened on the 13th inst. by 
the King, who extolled the prosperity of the country, denied that the 
harvest had been a very bad one, praised the Exhibition at Autwerp, 
and reported that a treaty had been signed with Holland about the 
right to the waters of the Meuse. The ouiy political sentence of any 
importance is a prorhise that the militia shall be paid. 


§ndia-—The following is the official account of the cost of growing 
¢otton in Berar : 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE Expense or Cuntivatinc One BEEGAH oF 
New Lanp wits Corron Anp rrs YieLp i Berar. 


Detail of Expenses. 2 & 
Government land-tax oon ove oe eee ove 2 0 
Four ploughings at 2r. each ee ee 8 0 
Digging up stumps eee eos ove eve eee 5 0 
Clodecrushing eee ose vee ooo ove eee 1 8 
Levelling the ground eee pan ove e 1 0 
One maund of 10 seers cotton seed ei 08 
Sowing the seed with the drill plough ... 2 0 
Seven times weeding at Ir. tue am . 7 0 
Wages for gathering cotton ove ove eve wo £40 
Carriage to local market ... ane eve eve oe 1 0 





Total aie oun i on ie 34 0 
Yield—Half candy, or 30 maunds of cotton; price varies from 30r., 36r. 8a., 
to 45r. 

That is only four shillings for eight pounds of cotton, which must 
be inaccurate. The real expense of this cotton, on arrival at Mirza- 


pore is about 4$d, a pound. 


‘Gasifilia.—The news from Australia extends to the 28th Sep- 
tember. At Melbourne the General Assembly met on the 3rd Sep- 
; * ; “. , 
tember, and the Governor in his speech promised the people oceupa- 
tion licenses, paid members, and duties arranged so as to fall on 
os which compete with those produced in the colony. Mr. 

eales, Premier and coach-builder, is supposed to have a strong 


belief in protection. In Syduey the Parliament opened on the 3rd | 


September, and has passed a law prohibiting the issue of miners’ 
licenses to Chinese after 31st July, British subjects not excepted. All 
the men concerned in the riots against the Chinese—called locally 
the Lambing Flat riots—have been acquitted. South Australia is 
still quarrelling with its Chief Justice, who has declared a local law 
illegal, and is apparently to be removed by bill, and New Zealand is 
occupied with the gold discoveries. The diggings are at Tuapeka, a 
few miles from Dunedin, and seem, though the accounts are uncer- 
tain, to be very profitable. The average rate of gain seems to be an 
ounce, or say three pounds a day. A stream of emigration has set in 
from the neighbourmg colonies, 6000 men are already at work, and 
the popelation of the colony will probably have increased by the next 

by thirty thousand men. ‘The Native question is forgotten, and 
jp Middle Island will probably become the centre of colonial 

10n. 


f —The King of Portugal died on the 12th inst. of typhus 
ever. He has been succeeded by his brother, the Duke of Oporto, 
without disturbance. 





Gurrita—The American intelligence of the week has been very 
Seanty. From Missouri, a despatch of General Fremont’s announces 
& victory in the following terms: 

a - Head-quarters in the Field, near Hamansville, Mobile, Oct. 26. 

Captain M‘Keever, Assistant Adjutant-General,—Yesterday after- 
noon Major Seagoni, at the head of my guard, made a most brilliant charge 
upon a body of the enemy, drawn up in line of battle, and their camp at 
Springfield, 2000 or 2200 strong. 
from the town, 
upon a reinforcement, which he has already joined. Our loss is not great. 
This successful charge against such very large odds is a noble example to 
the army. Our advance will occupy Springfield to-night. 

“J.C. Fremont, Major-General Commanding.” 
yy peneral Kelly had also reported a Federal victory at Romney, 
theres on October 26. Aficr an action of two hours’ duration, 

e Confederates were completely routed, leaving all their cannon, 
om of their camp equipage, and many prisoners in the hands of 
weneral Kelly. ‘The Confederates’ account of the battle of Leesburg 


18 Contained in the following despatch : 


“ Head-quarters, Army of Potomac, Centreville, 
Oct, 22, 10 30 p.m. 
“Tn addition, concerning the victory of General Evans, I have to report 
the capture of nearly 600 prisoners and 1200 stand of arms. Their killed 


and wounded and prisoners amount to between 1000 and 1200. The rout 
was total. The fight was an infantry engagement exclusively. The forces 


engaged were the 8th Virginia and 17th and 18th Mississippi Regiments, 
the 13th Mississippi being held in reserve. No artillery was fired by us.” 
“ Tros. Jorpay, Assistant-Adjutant-General.” 

Mr. Memminger, the Secretary of the Confederate Treasury, had 
issued an important circular in reply to inquiries whether it was the 
intention of Government to afford any material aid to the planters, 
either by purchasing the entire cotton crop, or by making an advance 
ef a part of its value. To purchase the whole crop, Mr. Memminger 
states, would require at least 150,000,000 dols. of Treasury notes 
for the cotton crop alone, estimating the whole erop of cotton at 
200,900,000 dols., and deducting the subscriptions made to Govern- 
ment, which may be reckoned at about 50,000,000 dols. Other produce 
would, of course, claim the same benefit, which would bring the total 
amount up to not less than 175,000,000 dols. ‘The other proposal, 
supposing the advance to be at the rate of 5 c. per |b. on cotton, 
and the same rate on other produce, would require 100,000,000 dols. 
The Confederate Government refuse to entertain either application ; 
tney are engaged in a great war with a country to whose muni- 
tions and workshops they have been joint contributors for 45 years of 
peace, and yet who spend 10,000,000 dollars per week to carry on 
that war. The Confederate Government, then, cannot be expected 
to earry on the war with less than half that sum per week. If 
200,000,000 dollars must be raised for the war, it would be ruinous 
to raise another 100,000,000 for the benefit of the planting interest, 
Besides, the Treasury bonds have become the currency of the country, 
and a further issue would depreciate that currency to a dangerous 
extent. Mr. Memmiuger concludes by giving the planters the follow- 
ing advice : 

“In the first place, let the planters immediately take measures for winter 
crops, to relieve the demand for grain and provisions. Let them proceed to 
divert part of their labour from cotton, and make their own clothing and 
supplies. Then let them apply to the great resource presented by the 
money capital in banks and private hands. Let this capital come forward 
and assist the agricultural interest. Heretofore the banks have employed 
a large part of their capital in the purchase of Northern exchange. Let 
them apply this portion to factors’ acceptances of planters’ draughts secured 
by pledge of the produce in the planters’ hands.” 








ame. 
Monpay, Novemser 111TH. 


Mr. Wuattey, M.P., attended the annual festival of the Hull Loyal 
Orangemen’s Association, which took place at Hull, on Tuesday last, 
the 5th of November. His speech on the occasion was _e 
pally directed to the exposure of “the influence of the Roman 
‘Yoshi . . : . 
Catholic members of the House of Commons.” To such influence he 
not only attributed the omission of the 5th of November service 
from the Prayer Book, but also the “ Act which made it penal to sell 
fireworks to any one under a certain age,” which, he asserted, had 
been passed “in order that the feelings of Roman Catholics might 
not be hurt.” With reference to the Catholic Emancipation Act, he 
believed that Lord Ellenborough’s predictions as to its results had 
been strikingly verified. 

“ That nobleman said that it would be impossible to carry on any government 
with any degree of certainty if Roman Catholics were adinitted into Parliament, 
becanse if they were true to themselves, honourable and consistent men, they 
| would set aside, when once admitted within the sacred pale of the constitution 
| all other principles, and vote with the Government, and in the way which wou 
| best promote the interests of the Pope; and so it was found now, each Govern- 
jment in turn was supported by the Roman Catholic members, without the 
| slightest regard to any public question. If the question were whether Louis 
| Napoleon should succeed Queen Victoria on the throne of England, for that they 
| would vote if by so doing they thought the interests of their Church would be 

sromoted. Our own House of Commons was the only platform in Protestant 
| England where such atrocities as had lately been heard of at Palermo and other 
| places could be vindicated. Such, however, was done; and there was no putting 
jof the Irish members down, as there was of the Protestant members of the 

House. No, they obtained a patient and respectful hearing; and so balanced 
were parties always in the House, that in the hands of these 30 or 40 Roman 
| Catholic members lay the destinies of Governments and the policy of the 
| empire.” : ; By is 
After some remarks on the rapid increase in number of Romish in- 
| stitutions throughout the country, within the walls of which “ greater 
atrocities might be cominitted than in those of any country in Europe, 
| excepting only Rome itself,” Mr. Whalley reverted to his favourite 
| topic, the influence of Roman Catholics in Parliament : 
“ Men had been admitted into Parliament who by their oath, by their affection 
to their God, and their consciences, were bound to do all that they could to overs 
turn the constitution. In 1845 they saw the influence of these men brought to 
bear upon the Government of the day so far that the grant to Maynovth, which 
| was up to that time under the control of the House of Commons, was taken from 
| the control of that body by being put into an Act of Parliament; 50 that at the 





He completely routed them, cleared them present day this grant stood distinguishable from all other public grants. They 
hoisted the national flag on the Court-house, and retired witnessed the effects of that measure. 


From 1845 to nearly 1851 Ireland was 
in a state of chronic rebellion, and then came that great agitation throughout the 
country, greater than anything of the kind since 1529, when Cardinal Wiseman 
came from Rome with a portfolio of episcopal appointments, and declared that 
the Pope had not only a co-ordinate jurisdiction with Queen Victoria, but that 
his laws were to be enforced in this country to the full extent of the power of the 
Roman Catholic priests to enfurce them, and that they were to be supreme over 
all temporal laws; and what had happened since then? Why, that they had 
been supreme. One of the most sensible and practical speeches delivered in the 
last Session was by one of the Irish members, who said, ‘ What can you mean by 
keeping upon your statute-book the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which prohibits 








Roman Catholic Bishops from assuming these titles? How can you, a Govern- 
meut, dare to keep that upon your statute-book, and thus by an Act of Parlia- 
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ment acknowledge the impotence of Parliament in comparison with the power of 
the Pope?’ It was high time the Protestant people considered these things 
seriously. He understood there was in one school in Hull 700 children, every 
one of whom would be taught to be disloyal to Queen Victoria, and subservient 
to the teachings of the Pope. He would ask, how long was England to be de- 


led in the eyes of Europe by abetting and pampering this Romish power? 
coy ae were the people to be silent, and when were they to arouse themselves 


if not now?” 

— On Friday, Mr. Stephen Bourne, formerly a resident magistrate 
in Jamaica, explained the objects and position of the Jamaica Cotton 
Company to a meeting at the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Bazley, M.P., who presided, introduced Mr. Bourne to the 
meeting. e stated that the position of the cotton trade was even 
worse than was generally supposed. The trade at large was working 
but four days a week, while many establishments were only working 
three days a week, and some had closed altogether. This, of course, 
entailed loss of the means of subsistence to thousands of labourers, 
while the employers were losing heavily from the cost of the raw 
material exceeding the price at which their manufactures could be 
sold. He was convinced that the present loss to the cotton industry 
was not less than at the rate of 10,000,0007. a year. He then 
directed the attention of the meeting to Jamaica as a cotton produc- 
ing country, and called upon Mr. Bourne, who gave numerous details 
connected with the growth of cotton in the West Indies. He stated 
that in Jamaica there were at least a million acres of land suitable 
for the cultivation of cotton equal to the samples he had laid on the 
table, and that there were at least 100,000 unemployed labourers on 
the island, besides whom there were 20,000 who, according to good 
authority, could be spared from the sugar cultivation in Barbadoes. 
The cotton grows most luxuriantly on the mountains, where Eu- 
ropeans might live with no more danger of sickness than they were 
exposed to in Europe, it being only in the lower and uncultivated 
swampy lands that the dreaded fevers prevailed. Harbours, roads, 

d ail other facilities for transport, which are wanting in India, 
were already in existence in Jamaica, the language and government 
were the same as in England, and cotton picked in Jamaica might be 
transported to Manchester in less than a month. Mr. Bourne then 

ve an account of his efforts for fourteen years to procure the 
recognition of Jamaica as a cotton-producing country, and at the 
conclusion of the meeting resolutions in accordance with Mr. Bourne’s 
statements were unanimously passed. 

— Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P. for Poole, delivered the first lecture 
of the season at the Frome Literary Institution last. week. The 
subject of the lecture was “ Education,” on which the Earl of Cork, 
who presided, also addressed the audience. Mr. Seymour said that 
his object would be to trace the history of education, in which term 
he included all efforts to systematize the instruction of the people, 
from the earliest tine. The Persian idea of education consisted in 
thoroughly indoctrinating their youth with three accomplishments— 
riding, shooting with the bow, and speaking the truth. The main 
object of education in ancient Greece was to fit men to be brilliant 
citizens, to develop their physical energies, and to instruct them in 
elegant accomplishments. The Romans, while they made utility the 
practical test of all education, looked, as we do, to the Greeks as 
their models for al intellectual exercises. Passing over the Middle 
Ages, during which society sank into a condition verging on bar- 
barism, Mr. Seymour said the Reformation must be regarded as the 
great era in the history of human education, and referred to the 
great number of endowed schools which date from that period as 
proofs of the earnestness of the reformers in the cause of na- 
tional education. Until the present century, however education 
had been supported, no very marked apparent progress had been 
made, though national conviction on the subject had been 
steadily deepening. Mr. Seymour then briefly traced the rapid ad- 
vances in our national education, attributable to the exertions of 
Bell and Lancaster, Whitbread and Lord Brougham ; the establish- 
ment of Mechanics’ Institutes, and of the Society for Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge, &c. In conclusion, Mr. Seymour touched briefly 
upon the present Government system of education, which, he saia, 
must not be looked upon as ultimate or permanent. In the words 
of the Commissioners of Education : 

“It has never been recognized as ultimate and permanent, but has grown up 
as a sort of compromise between the admitted necessity of promoting popular 
education and the difficulty of devising any general system for that purpose 
which would be accepted by the community.” 

The Earl of Cork also addressed the meeting. He spoke in favour 
of the revised code, which he believed would lead to beneficial results, 
especially as tending to remedy the present defective system of in- 
struction in the elementary but all-important branches of knowledge. 

— The distribution of certificates to the successful candidates 
at the Birmingham local centre of the Oxford middle-class examina- 
tion took place on Thursday. The prizes were given by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hone, and the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., who 
presided, also addressed the recipients. In the course of his re- 
marks, he observed that universities, though they had existed for 
seven or eight centuries, had never become useless or out of date, 
~y ey always adapted themselves to the intellectual requirements 
of the age: 

. Reis ones it had seemed that the nation felt that those requirements 
might be satistied elsewhere; but Parliament interfered, and by means of a 
= commission introduced reforms into the Universities, the result of which 

been to increase the width of their action throughout the country. No better 
proof could be given that the alterations had been beneficial than the fact that 
the Universities had, of their own accord, extended their system of examination 
and of incentives and honorary rewards to the whole country without distinction 
—not only to those who resided within their precincts, but to those who resided 
elsewhere. He quite agreed with Archdeacon Hone that they had had of late 


PE 
brief and short process—necessarily so, us they were so 
school to enter the business of life. He thought it was Bye ncn tocall ta 
national education, a term which would be better applied to the higher and wider 
claims of those above them, who were, after all, a national concern of a 
important kind, although they did not want public funds, having, in the first 
= large endowments, which were generally not half enough develo Q 
ve must say they had some of the best endowments in the country in Birmi 
ham ; and then, again, they had the means of educating their children the: ve 
But the private schools had needed that provision which the Universities could 
alone give as a stimulant to greater exertion, and as a recognition on the publie 
mind of these exertions. It was for them that honorary Tewards were 
and could have a good efiect. The Universities had seen this, and had both dogg 
themselves a great service, and the nation a great service, by meeting thi 
requirement of examinations. They had done themselves a service by ‘ 
their nationality, and extending their influence over the whole country, and jg 
doing so had drawn within their precincts many who would otherwise not har 
come there; and they had done the nation a service by offering it their especial 
art of examination, as a test and a stimulant to the schools of the country, and, 
besides that, as a guide to the friends and parents of youth to those schools where 
that stimulus had been most successful.” 

— The discontent among the cadets at Woolwich Academy, which 
broke out openly in the émeufe of last week, and is now unger 
strict investigation by the military authorities, forms the subject of g 
letter in Monday’s Zimes from “ A, Father.” It appears that the 
Woolwich cadets, who are now young men of from 18 to 22 years of 
age, admitted by open competition, and who are required on admis. 
sion to produce satisfactory testimonials of good conduct and subor. 
dinate habits, are actually subjected to the same strict surveillance 
and harsh regulations which were exercised in the days when they 
were boys of 14 to 17, virtually admitted by mere patronage. Theyar 
still compelled to wash and study all together in public, to sleep fou 
in a room, to go to bed in the dark; they are not allowed to p Base 
their linen more than three times a week, to take any exercise out of 
the bounds of a very small playground, or to receive more than 2/, 
pocket-money during the half-year. Their fare is not only plain, but 
of positively inferior quality, and yet for such treatment and such farg 
they are charged 125/. a year each. Under these circumstances, * 4 
Father” asks whether the onus of the émeute ought to lie with the 
governed or the governors. ‘The reply of the latter would doubtles 
be that “the cadets should have made their complaints through the 
proper channel.” On the other hand, it is not difficult to see thatig 
a system such as that in force at Woolwich, with which every official ia 
the school is thoroughly identified, there can exist no such thing asa 
proper channel through which cadets might have a chance to get their 
complaints represented at head-quarters. The question is not one of 
mere discipline, it affects the nation at large. Through Woolwich alone 
can admission be obtained into the scientific branches of our military 
service; much money is required to om a young man for admis. 
sion to that school; the picked pupils of our best schools are alow 
calculated to compete for such a prize, and the public have, therefore, 
a right that a good use will be made of such excellent materials pro- 
vided for their country’s service. ‘A Father” subjoins a précis of a 
day’s work at Woolwich, as evidence of the uncoloured truth of his 
statements : 

“ Rise at 8 c'clock; breakfast and inspection till 8 40; in study at 9 til 
11 30; clean and prepare for inspection at 11 45; drill till 12 45; dinner a 
1 p.m.; in study from 2 to 4; parade at 415; drill till 4.45; in study from5 
till 7; tea at 7 15; leisure until 10 in an enclosure 200 yards by 50. Atld 
cadets are required to answer names at rounds completely dressed, when lights 
are immediately extinguished, and they are left to go to bed in the dark.” 

— On Saturday, being the 9th of November, the custom of 600 
years was kept up, and Alderman Cubitt went in state to Westminster 
for the second time, and, together with the other civic authorities, 
was presented in due form to the Judges of the Court of Exchequer, 
The procession only differed from those of previous years ina larger 
infusion of the volunteer element, and in consequence of the fineness 


of the day, the crowd which lined the road from Guildhall to West’ 


minster was even larger than usual. On his arrival at van 
the Lord Mayor was conducted into the Court of Exchequer, 

resented by the Recorder to the Judges of that court. Lord Chief 

aron Pollock then addressed Mr. Cubitt, congratulating him on bis 
re-election, and the customary oath was then administered. The 
Lord Mayor then invited the Judges to the banquet to be held a 
Guildhall in the evening, and the procession re-formed in Palace 
yard, where it was joined by the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. William 

{umphrey, the youngest daughter of the Lord Mayor, and returned 
by way of Whitehall, the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, and 
Cheapside. In the evening, the Lord Mayor gave the usual 
banquet at| Guildhall, which was splendidly decorated for the occ 
sion. The company numbered nearly 1100, and included the Duke 
of Cambridge, Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Somerset, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Sir George Grey, the Right Hon. Mr. Walpole, and 
other leading members both of the late and present Governments 
several members of the corps diplomatique, a number of the Judges, 
&c. &c. The Dukes of Cambridge and Somerset, and Lord Colville 
having respectively responded to the toasts of the Army, Navy, 
Volunteers, the Lord Mayor proposed the health of the corps diplo 
matique, coupling with the toast the name of the American Miuistet, 
assuring him of the warm sympathy entertained by the citizens 
London for his country under its present misfortunes. The Americal 
Minister returned thanks. After some remarks on the nature 0 
diplomacy, which, he considered, was simply to preserve peace, 
Exceliency referred to his own mission, the main object of which wa 
to perpetuate the friendly relations and good feeling which had loug 
existed between the two countries : 

“ Indeed, I see the strongest reasons why they should never be changed 
(Cheers.) To be sure there are many points in which we materially disagr® 
and there will be people on both sides whose disposition will be to magnify the 
You do not approve our democracy; we do not appreciate your distinctions 





their attention confined almost too exclusively to the elementary training and 
education of the children of the labouring classes, which was, after all, but a 


rank. You think us altogether too free and easy in our ways; we consider yo 
as far too stiff and stately. All this may be so, and yet vo long as there 8* 
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t indulge our respective | American Minister was speaking at Guildhall, Mr. Yancey was re- 
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ocean between us I see no reason why we may no | 

tastes withont risk of difficulty. On the other —_ 1 Purely many oat OY sponding to a complimentary toast at Fishmongers’ Hall. After some 
> . . i ql “3. 1 * . °° ° e . 

jaro in which, w ceeption of eer Mma Re remarks on the injustice of the term “ rebel,” as applied to the Con- 


higher particulat® i ighty years, we claim to be : 
membered thats me ool onell that ‘s whe =a pe b ‘your aoy history. | federates, he expressed the thankful acknowledgments of his country- 
joint a eke Dr liberty, whether civil or religious, is matter of pride | men for their recognition by England as belligerents : 
bol it is for you. agna Charta is a common landmark for us all.) “ From no other Power could it have come so gracefully. In this—*‘ the old 
Ae this I turn to the field of literature or of science, where, I ask, is | country’—the principle of self-government is recognized and practised, however 
Ani if from t name in England which is not equally venerated in America? | blended with the prerogatives of the Crown and the privileges of the aristocracy. 
~ e ereNeither is there a deed of heroism recorded here that does not elicit its | To your institutions Americans are indebted for the chief of those vital principles 
Cheers.) plause in the remotest hamlet of the western hemisphere. I have which have caused them to style the Republic 
tribute met with the story of Grace Darling's courage stuck up in the small ‘ The land of the free 
myself of an inn in an obscure American town; So the example of eelf- And the home of the oppressed.’ 
ae your Florence Nightingale (cheers) has raised the admiration and | Such invaluable rights as the old English writ of habeas corpus, of a speed trial 
A the ardour of imitation of quite as many of my fair countrywomen as | by jury, of freedom of speech, and freedom of the press, are the main pillars of 
- done of her own. And perhaps I may be permitted here to make au allu- | American constitutional liberty, and I am both happy and proud to say are 
it bas a higher character, so far as to say that through the breadth of the observed at least throughout the Confederate American States as vital and prac- 
ache} States, from sea to sea, the nome of her Majesty the Queen is held in the | tical rights even during their stern struggles to preserve their ‘ national life.’ 
Unit honour (cheers) ; not because she is a queen—no, that’s not the reason, | (* Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) No matter what may have been the causes which 
ieee have been many queens whom we do not admire at all—but because, | broke up the late Federal Government, one thing is clear, and that is, that the 
fe ttern of a daughter, and an example of a wife anda mother, she yet | contest now going on is upon the part of the people of the Confederate States for 
(Loud cheers.) It is, then, | the right to govern themse.ves, and to resist subjugation by the North. 


like @ Christian sovereign over & noble people. ( ) n 
descent, of language, of literature, of sympathy in all that is (Hear, hear.) They occupy a territory as large as England, France, Spain, and 


us 


= 


= 





. conmanity and true, that teaches the lesson of harmony between our re- | Austria together—they are 10,000,000 in number—they are chiefly producers of 
god, peoples.” important raw materials, and buyers of all kinds of manufactured goods. Their 
Lord Mayor next proposed the health of Lord Palmerston, who | pursuits, soil, climate, an i production are totally different from those of the North. 

- hey think it their interest to buy where they can buy cheapest, and to sell 


: sion, he proposed the health of the ; - 
briefly respon ed. In _— sr re ee the House of Lords where they can sell dearest. In all this the North differs, toto celo 
Lord Mayor, who returne i — sledai et toast. “The Mens of from them, and now makes war upon us to enforce the. supremacy of 
of Salisbury acknowie ging the toast. le their mistaken ideas and selfish interest. (* Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) 

Commons” was res nded to by Sir George Grey, who said: So much has been said about our efforts to obtain foreign intervention, that I may 
House of | be allowed to declare emphatically that the Confederate States have neither 


+s a serious responsibility resting upon every member of the 0 ‘ I hat onf $ 
vk conta » be the current of domestic affairs, that responsi- | soaght nor desired it. They can maintain their independence intact by their 
ywers of the world, that, of 


Smooth as nay now e i - - oe 
bility is perhaps as great as at any period of our history, for I believe there never | own strength. As to their recognition by the Powers © 
when the influence of the House of Commons was more widely diffused | course, they desire. They area people, a nation, exhibiting elements of power 
could be of greater advantage to mankind, verifying the saying of Hailam, that | which few States of the world possess. But they have no reason to complain, nor 
me Ise of Europe beats in unison with the tone of our own Parliament.’ | do they feel aggrieved, because these great Powers see fit for a season to defer 
aoe) Standing here to.return thanks for the toast of such an assembly, I | their formal recognition and reception into the family of nations. However they 
Lor but feel some painful reflections when I think of the loss that House | may differ from them as to the period when their recognition shall take place, 
has sustained since the time when many of us last met in this hall. One | they fully understand that such action is purely a question to be determined by 
which has taken place is that of the removal of the noble Lord those countries each for itself and with reference to its own interests and views of 
the Secreta of State for Foreign Affairs to that sphere of less laborious public policy. Other nations having trading relations with us have quite as 
duties to which he was so well entitled, after so many. years of laborious | much interest to send Ministers and consuls to us as we have to send such re- 
and faithfal service rendered to his country, and to the City of London as its | presentatives to them. (Hear, hear.) | Why, then, shall there not be peace? 
tative. ( Cheers.) But there are other men whose names I cannot | Simply because the North in its pride will not admit that to be a fact—a fait 
mention without regret—men whose names are familiar to you all—men over | accompli—which old England, followed by the first Powers of Europe, has re- 
whom the grave has recently closed. They are gone for ever from the scenes of cognized, and which the ‘Confederate Government and armies have eatedly 
their former labours and responsibilities. While, however, I regret those who demonstrated to be a stern and bloody fact—the fact that we are a belligerent 
have left us, I_have only to look around me and see many who still worthily Power. There can be no basis for negotiations, or for peace proposals, or con- 
at the House of Commons, and who, by their ability and patriotism, still | sultations so long as the Confederates are deemed to be and are treated as rebels. 
claim from the country respect for the cheracter and the influence of that as- (Hear.) But when our adversary shall become sufficiently calm to treat us as & 
sembly. I can wish nothing better for the House of Commons than that many belligerent Power, the moraing of peace will dawn in the horizon. When that 
may arise to emulate the example of those who have gone before them, who will | hour shall arrive, [ think I may say the Confederate Government will be inflexible 
devote their talents to the public service of thecountry as their predecessors have | upon one point only—its honour and its independence. For the great interests 
done, and hand down the name of the British House of Commons unimpaired to | of peace and humanity it will yield much that is merely material or of secondary 
the respect and admiration of posterity (Cheers. ).” ; : importance.” 
«The Lady Mayoress,” “The Bar,” and “The Representatives of| — «F, H,” in a letter to the Times, gives an account of the 
the City,” were then proposed in succession, and the company | opening of the “Dépdt Anglais” at Marseilles. A company of 
broke up. _ | English shareholders have been enabled by the recent commerci 
— Archbishop Cullen has chosen the present moment, when Sir | treaty to establish a depdt in that city for the sale of English manu- 
Robert Peel is visiting the West of Ireland, with a view to taking | factures. It was opened on the 28th of last month, and has proved 
measures to avert from poor Roman Catholics threatening famine, | a great success. Nearly half the stock, which consisted chiefly of 
to stir up the hatred of all his co-religionists against him, and has | hosiery, stationery, provisions, perfumery, Staffordshire stoneware, 
issued a letter to his clergy with — — —— is a passage | Britannia metal, &., was disposed of in three days. 
‘) will give an idea of the Archbishop's philippic : “i ? 
A vil gm of State, in his zeal to promate the _ system, has, Wepnespay, November 13r#. 
it is said, given several endowments to the Queen i ee -, . 4 ot — Viscount Enfield, M.P., presided at the annual meeting of the 
Sauee the number, of the fe oentag eters Catholic ‘qutlomen, ar | Subscribers to the Brentford British Schools, on Tuesday. The Re- 
otherwise par wore w] with them, for the purpose of inducing them to imitate vised Code of course formed the subject of his remarks. While ap- 
his own example by endowing scholarships or exhibitions. I make this statement proving of the general paee of the Code, which was the reduc- 
an the best authority ; it is open to Sir Robert Peel to contradict it if it be not | tion of public. expenditure by paying for results only, and not 
lics of Ireland that the zeal — indiseriminate assistance, he admitted that faith had un- 


correct. We are told it is through love for the Catho on 
ef the Secretary of State is. 60, Wert's me this matter. I cannot adopt this view. | doubtedly been broken with the certificated teachers. He hinted 


: " . iti inions ; but religou . : . 
> vary pant » he por Oily merely a. epitome bs os exerting confidently, however, that their remonstrances would be received 
Sage ’ the Committee of Council. He disapproved 

a 


He began his career by destroying the influence of the Catholics of with earnest attention by th i i 
anger on the Catholics of Spain, where also of the system of classification according to age, which was in- 


Switzerland; he has lately vented his an; ) where e : ; ) 
oy ae = the onl fn, = entatant ie aas troduced in the Minute. As to the religious part of the question, 
arch revolutionist and enemy of the Church, ount Utuc' : he decidedly thought that spiritual instruction was far better given 

: he has y s a Pp al instr “LO! al g 
the halls of Westminster, and {need scarcely add = ee the cate ot by the parents of the children than by paid instructors. Lord En- 
field concluded with some remarks on the great imerease of public 








the bitterest hostility to “ es e Ry 
Peter, and to the institations of the Holy Cathole Vhureh. i 
‘ expenditure for educational purposes, and a vote of thanks to his 


Tuzspay, November 12ru. — Lordship having been passed, the party separated. 
— The closing demonstration of the “ M‘Manus obsequies took — Sir Roundell Palmer, Solicitor General, sep at the meet- 
—— Sunday, when the remains of the patriot were finally | ing of the Law Amendment Society on Monday night. After the 
ited in Glassnevin paper oe Ly age eng | the - = address of the Council, enumerating the measures ry - reform 
Archbishop Cullen, and the absence o the clergy, the crowd who | which had been passed last Sessions, had been read, the Chairman 
followed in the procession numbered no less than 10,000 or 12,000 | addressed the meeting. Referring to the beneficial results of the 
persons. The funeral car was drawn by six horses with outriders, | Socicty’s operations since its formation, he instanced the establish- 
receded by eight stewards with wands, — = — a ment of the County Courts, which brought justice home to the = 
ey were followed by about 300 citizens, walking eg it deep, and a | of all; the simplification of the procedure in both Common Law 
band of forty performers. Mourning coaches, containing among and Chancery Courts; the creation of the Probate and Divorce 
— hy" Lavelle and — Reagen, came ei : _ -_ Cont, ee Sg 2 par ager law ae, a _ chiefly, ope ys 
0 sputation, the various committees, and | t t : »dur t the substance o 
“the | ae the branch committee from Kingston and Bray were law itself. "shee as he Foubt ‘that it on highly desirable that 
distinguished by an ‘ emblematic car,” on achair in which was seated | the transfer of land should be simplified; but he feared that the in- 
an old blind harper in “ berdic costeme, - = — = le - herent difficulties in such a change were not sufficiently appreciated 
which he was wrapped was called. At the place of it erment, | by all parties. On the question of the Patent Laws he sugges 
addresses were delivered by Father —_ and Mr. _ th, the chair- monty improvements, which, ensaming that the present system was 
man of the American deputation. The latter zentleman congratu- | not to be abolished might be made with advantage : 
lated the Irish people on the glorious success of the demonstration. | “ The suggestion of ’ chatever was a necessary consequence of the knowedge 
Everything went off very quietly and there was not even any extra which mankind in common already possessed oug ht not, he thought, to be con- 
number of tl lice on th oceé sion sidered a new discovery or invention. (Hear, hear.) He would not mention 
1 5 2s ~ W y.Y t f the co any particular cases deh suggestions that had come before him in his 
ee Mr. Dudle Brown and Mr. W. J. Yancey, two of the Com | capacity; but let them suppose the case of a man applying for a patent for 
missioners from the Confederate States, were present at the dinner of amis 2 table out of some sort of wood that had not been used for the manufac- 
the Fishmongers’ Company, on Saturday. At the very time that the | ture of tables before. As it was evident from the knowledge common to 
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that tables could be made out of wood, why should that man have a patent? 
Or if a man applied for a patent for ey zine and mahogany instead of iron 
and mahogany together, ought he to have a patent? Such things were frivolous: 
they were merely encroachments on what was a " right and the pay of 
mankind ; and he thought that they might with advantage be excluded from 
that cless of inventions or discoveries for which patents should be nted. 
(Hear, hear.) There was another measure which might be adopted. The law 
officer or other person whose duty it was to see patents pass their earlier stage 
might be entrusted with the power of rejecting whatever he considered frivolous, 
the person applying for the patent having the right of appeal to the Patent 
Commissioners or some other tribunal. (Hear, hear.) 

After some discussion on the various topics touched upon in the 
report, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

— The building for the International Exhibition of 1862 continues 
to progress with marvellous rapidity. All the brickwork is now com- 
pleted, with the exception only of the refreshment rooms, which are 
to be built over the south side of the arcades of the Horticultural 
Gardens. The huge annex, 1200 feet long, and covering nearly three 
acres, for machinery, though only commenced six weeks ago, 1s com- 

leted, and the erection of a second similar one is decided upon. 
Ihis step has been rendered necessary by the enormous additional 
demands for space made by Italy, Turkey, and America, three 
countries which at first declined to have anything to do with the 
undertaking, but are now eagerly wishing to take advantage of it. 
The picture galleries, a series of rooms, each 300 feet long, are 
finished, and through the vast piles of scaffolding round the domes 
the massive columns and girders can be seen, reaching almost to the 
summit. ‘The contract for refreshments, a most important element 
in securing the success of the undertaking, has not yet been granted 
to any of the numerous applicants. The Commissioners make it a 
sitive condition of tenders being received that each applicant must 
ind himself to supply a dinner in the third class room at 9d. a head, 
and one in the second class room at 2s. 6d. a head, specifying, of 
course, the viands he is prepared to supply at those rates. ‘The first 
class dining-room will consist of small private rooms for the accom- 
modation of parties. 

— A desperate attempt to murder a non-commissioned officer was 
made by a soldier, at Aldershoit, on Thursday last. Private John 
Nicholas, of the 3rd Battalion Military Train, was charged on Tues- 
day, before the county magistrates, with shooting, with intent to 
murder, Sergeant-major Kennedy. The evidence showed that, in 
consequence of a charge which had been made against the prisoner 
by Kennedy, he went straight into the hut of the latter, asked him 
* What's the accusation you have made against me ?” and then shot 
him with a rifle carbine which he had concealed under his cloak. The 
ball penetrated through two books which were in Kennedy’s breast- 
coat-pocket, and had gone completely through his body. He was 
lying in a very precarious state, and the doctors gave no hope of his 
recovery. The prisoner, who said nothing in his defence, was re- 
manded for a week. 


— An extraordinary case of robbery was investigated at the West- | 


minster police-court on Tuesday. It appeared that Mr. Barker, a 
surveyor, of 29, Bessborough-gardens, Vauxhall-bridge-road, left. his 
house about seven o’clock on Thursday last, leaving only Mary 


Newell, the servant, in the house. On his return about ten, he found | 
After knock- | 


the doors locked and the house apparently deserted. 
ing for some time, he entered the house by a back window, and was 
startled by finding in the passage a poker broken into pieces and 
covered with blood and hair, and a pail apparently containing blood. 
The whole house was in a state of confusion, and a considerable 
amount of jewellery had been abstracted. A pane of glass near 
the fastening of a sash-window was broken, through which an en- 
trance had apparently been effected. On examination, however, 
it became clear that the pane had been broken from the in- 
side, and that the pail merely contained a red fluid resembling 
blood. Suspicion of course fell upon the servant, but upon in- 
quiry, it was found that only one person had left the house during 
Mr. Barker’s absence, a gentleman having taken a cab from the door 
to the Eastern Counties Railway. He had been observed at the 
station walking up and down the platform, smoking a cigar. He 


slept at Brentwood that night, and on the following day went on to | 


Yarmouth, whither he was followed by a detective, who found him 
in apartments under the name of Mr. Heath, a gentleman who re- 
sided with Mr. Barker, and dressed in a suit of his clothes, which 
had been missed on the night of the robbery. On! inquiry, it turned 
out that he had been living in very good style, moked constantly, 
and had taken the landlady to the theatre at night, and to church on 
Sunday. The detective then called on the landlady, and waited 
till her lodger came in, when he immediately recognized the supposed 
gentleman as Mary Newell. She had cut her hair short, and by 
constantly smoking, had escaped all suspicion of being a woman. All 
the money and jewellery stolen were found in her apartments, with 
the exception of about 3/., which had been expended in her journey. 
After these facts had been given in evidence, the prisoner was re- 
manded until Tuesday next. 
Tuurspay, November l4ru. 

— “A Field Officer” writes to the Zimes, from Aldershot, on the 
recent military crimes, and the expediency of taking away the am- 
munition of the soldiers. ‘To show the general feeling among officers 
on the question, he states that, after dinner on the evening he wrote, 
the conversation at one of the messes at the camp turned on the 
subject. One of the officers said: “Jf my men’s cartridges are 
taken away, I will hang up a flask of powder and a bag of balis in my 
barrack-room.”” These words were cordially applauded by all present, 
the feeling being that it was far better to show the bad characters 
among the men that their officers did not fear them, than by 


| “ wretched, cowardly precautions,” which soldiers 
| sider as marks of weakness and pusillanimity. 
| the opinion of- * A Field Officer,’ 


a, 
would simply com 
Such a remedy in 
> would be worse than the dises 

: > “4 ' - Isease, 

Audi Alteram Partem” also writes on the same subject. Referrj 
| to the murder of Colonel Crofton and Captain Hanham by a soldice 
! at Preston Barracks, he Says: 

“ T wished to know whut were their relations with, and how those two who 
Preston Barracks commanded, the rank and file under them ; whether the disci. 
= in force there was not excessively severe, and whether a system of accama. 

ative punishments was not in force in direct contradiction to the Queen's Regu. 
lations ? 

“Common report says that men have had in prospect as many as 100 
heavy marching order drill four hours a day to undergo, and which also entails 
confinement for that time to barracks. It 1s also said that one of the charges 
against a soldier tried recently by court-martial was for having told Colon 
Crofton in the orderly-room, when brought before him as a prisoner for refugj 
to obey the orders of the sergeant of the guard, ‘that he would be —it 
would not eat him;’ that reply being made to an order of Colonel Crofton’ 
directing the soldier to be kept without food until he could obey—a novelty ig 
military punishments, if true.” 

— The Revised Code naturally formed the principal topic of dis. 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Worcestershire Union ang 
Educational Institutes. Among the speakers at the meeting, 
which was held in the evening, were Lord Lyttleton, Sir John Pa. 
kington, M.P., Mr. Holland, M.P., &e. Lord Lyttleton, who moved 
the first resolution, compared the position of the managers of schools 
to that of a man who had learnt to swim with two enormoys 
bladders, and were suddenly deprived of their means of support 
while in deep water. Sir John Pakington, in moving a resolution 
in favour of the establishment of night schools in connexion with 
Mechanics’ Institutes, very soon wandered from the subject of the 
resolution, the one all-absorbing topic. He observed that the warm. 
est advocates of the Revised Code were careful to limit their com. 
mendation to its general principle, and invariably admitted that the 
details were to be condensed. He, however, denied that there was 
any principle whatever at issue. The whole question was one of 
detail. With regard to the financial part of the question, Sir John 
Kay Shuttleworth, the best possible authority on the subject, had 
stated in a letter to Lord Granville, that the average reduction in the 
assistance hitherto given to the schools of England would not be 
less than two-fifths of the amount they were now receiving. He 
himself, however, had heard the Minister of Education state in his 
| place in Parliament that the proposed change would only be in the 
mode of rendering that assistance. One other change made by the 
Revised Code he considered was of such importance that he must 
mention it : 

“ One of the proposed changes bore on the resolution in his hand; he alladed 
to the extraordinary proposal—extraordinary in the absence of explanation— 
that no assistance would be given for any boy after he was eleven years old, 
They would really suppose from this that the great practical difficulty in edu 
cating the a ~ had been to prevent boys staying too long at school, instead of 
| the reverse. He knew the friends of education would feel that it would be the 
| pressing duty of Parliament when it met to ask what this change really meant— 
whether it was meant as a bond fide improvement, or as an economical con- 
trivance ; whether it was an attempt to make education more efficient, or whether 
the object was to enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go to Parliament and 
say he only wanted so much money less than before for educational purposes. 
| (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) Was it a confession that the Privy Council system 
had broken down, that it was teo costly and too centralized, and that it could 
not carry out the great work it had commenced? These were questions which 
would lave to be considered by Parliament, and which justified him (Sir John) 
in saying that the present moment was a very anxious one for the friends of 
education. (Hear, hear.) They must remember that their work was not half 
done; they had 7000 assisted schools, bat 16,000 unassisted, and they had it 
stated that those unassisted schools were of so inferior a character that they 
hardly de-erved to be considered as part of the educational institutions of the 
country. He hoped, and he believed, that this country would not submit toor 
tolerate any retrograde action on this great subject. (/ear.)” 

— Mr. Edward Leatham, M.P. for Huddersfield, took the chair 
at the aunual meeting of the Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute on Tues- 
day evening. In opening the proceedings, Mr. Leatham addressed the 
meeting at considerable length. In the course of his speech he made 
the following remarks on our national expenditure : 
| “The great function of Parliament is, as we well know, to tax the 
| through their representatives; and, to judge from the cheerful alacrity with 
| which that function is exercised, one would suppose that the harder we exercised 
it the better every one would be pleased. (‘ Hear, hear, and laughter.’) But 
suppose that one tithe of the intelligence and ability which people bestow upon the 
accumulation of the wherewithal to pay taxes was devoted to the consideration 
of the question of how far these taxes are just and necessary. (dear, hear.) I 
can conceive that in that case this grand function of which 1 have spoken would 
be performed with much less levity than it sometimes is, and with far greater 

regard to the pockets of those whose interets, by a pleasant fiction, we are sup 
posed to go to Westminster to represent. (Loud cheers.) See how vast this 
question of the national expenditure is becoming. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us last spring that the public expenditure had risen above the figures 
at which it stood seven years ago by no less a sum than twenty millions sterling- 
It is very difficult to conceive what is meant by twenty millions sterling, but 
perhaps you may form some estimate of what must be the effect of such a& 
additional burden upon the resources of the country, from the fact that tweuty 
millions sterling is supposed to be the sum which the nation lost owing to the 
corn crop of last year. (Hear, hear.) That, as you will remember, was a seaso® 
of unprecedented inclemency, and had it been followed by another equally wa- 
propitious, it is almost impossible to realize the disasters tliat would have ens 
(Hear, hear.) Money would have risen to a fabulous price, trade would have 
been crippled, multitudes would have been thrown out of employment, and only 
sedition and crime would have grown strong (cheers); and it is a conside- 
ration the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated, that the same figures 
should denote the increase in the expenditure of the country during seven short 
| Years, and the whole fall from prosperity to comparative scarcity—the whole los 
| which the nation sustained by a season more inclement and more untoward 

disastrous than avy which the present generation can remember. ( Cheers.) 


Fripay, NovemBer 157s. 
— On Thursday, being what is generally known at Bristol a 
“Colston’s Day,” the three great societies of that city, the 
(Liberal), the Dolphin (Conservative), and the Grateful (neutral), 
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their annual dinners in honour of the philanthropist Edward 
Colston. At the dinner of the Anchor Society, Messrs. H. Berkely and 
, the members for the city, were ry both of whom 
¢ on political! subjects. Mr. H. Berkely said that though he 
ted that no Reform Bill had been passed in the late session, he 
ved Lord Russell had taken the wisest course in declining to 
jntroduce such a measure in the present apathetic state of popular 
ing on the subject. Ifhe had brought ina Reform Bill, he would 
most probably have been beaten, aud we should now have had Lord | 
bury managing our foreign policy, a change which he 
gould not think would have been for our advantage. With re- 
to America, he believed that the issue between North and 
was not slavery; it was simply the tariff question. He be- 
lieved, however, that slavery would receive a severe blow through the 
war, and he looked upon that hope as the only streak of light in the 
traly black picture. In conclusion, he adverted to the Tory assertion 
that democratic institutions had been put on their trial, and had been 
found wanting. If such an assumption was correct, their opponents 
might with equal justice say that monarehical institutions had failed 
also, because similar disturbances had arisen among monarchies. Mr. 
W. H. Gore Langton also spoke. He agreed with his colleague that 
it was wise in Lord Russell not to risk the existence’of the Govern- 
ment on the question of Reform at a time when the influence of a 
Liberal Government in foreign affairs was of such paramount im- 
ce. There was one domestic reform of great importance which 
wished anxiously to see passed, and that was an alteration in the 
present system of assessment for the income tax. The almost 
manimous feeling of the country had led to the suspension of the 
new Educational Minute until the 31st of March, when, he trusted, 
many of its objectionable provisions would be abandoned. After 
some remarks on the triumph of freedom in Italy, Mr. Langton con- 
cluded, and the company separated. 
— The following statistics of the proportion of panpers in receipt 
of relief, to population in the eleven great divisions of the country, 
are of importance : 





religious creed was ever destroved by a philosophical theory (cheers); philoso- 
phers destroy themselves. (A /augh.) Epicurus was as great a man, I appre- 
hend, as Hegel; but it was not Epicurus who subverted the religion of Olympus. 
The conduct of Convocation in this matter appeared to me to be marked by all 
that discretion and sound judgment which has distinguished its proceedings ever 
since its revival, and which is gradually, but surely, obtaining for it public 
confidence. It denounced what it deemed pestilent heresies, but it did not 
counsel the prosecution of the heretics. And here I am bound to say that I 
wish this frank and reasonable course had been followed in high places. The 
wisest of men had said, “‘ For everything there is a season ;” and the nineteenth 
— appears to me a season when the Church should confute error, and not 
yunish it.” 
Mr. Disraeli concluded by impressing upon the clergy the necessity 
of boldly throwing aside all false delicacy, and taking a prominent 
part in all political questions affecting the interests of the Church, 
“T am myself, I need hardly say, in public life a party man. I am not unaware 
of the errors and excesses which occasionally occur in party conflicts, but 1 have 
a profound conviction that in this country the best security for purity of govern- 
ment and for public liberty is to be found in the organized emulation of public 
men. Nevertheless, I have ever impressed upon my clerical friends the wisdom 
of the utmost reserve on their part with regard to mere political questions, 
(Hear, hear.) Not that I question their right to entertain opinions on all public 
questions, and to act upon them. An English clergyman is an English gentle- 
man and an English citizen, but I have always felt that in proportion to their 
political activity will the integrity of their spiritual and social influence be 
diminished; and I think that influence of far greater importance than their 
political activity. (Cheers.) But there is a limit to this reserve. What I 
would presume to recommend is this,—When institutions are in question, and 
not individuals, the clergy ought to interfere, and when, of all institutions, that 
to which they are specially devoted, and on which their daily thongnts and 
nightly meditations should be fixed, is at stake, their utmost vigilance and 
determination should be summoned. When the interests of the Church 
of which they are the sacred ministers are concerned, the clergy would 
be guilty of indefensible apathy if they remained silent and idle. The 
| clergy of the Church of England have at this moment one of the greatest 
and most glorious opportunities for accomplishing a great public service 
that was probably ever offered to any body of public men. It is in their 
power to determine and to ensure that Church questions in this country shall 
no longer be party questions. They, and they alone, can effect this immense 
result, and that by a simple process—I mean by being united. (Hear.) Let 
them upon quad wiliie affairs entertain that which I trust they always will 
entertain as free Englishmen, their own general opinions, Let them be banded 
in the two great historical parties m the State, Whig or Tory. It would be a 
very unfortunate thing for this country if in any great body of respectable men 
there should ever cease to be such differences of political opinion. (Hear.) But 





Inthe metropolis. ° . . ° - lLinevery 30 
In the three eastern counties . ° . ° 1 » 44 
In the south-eastern counties, including Berks and Hants 1 o 
In the south-western : a ° . % » 18 
In the Welsh ° ° . ° . - il » 
In the west midland, extending from Gloucester to Stafford 1 » 20 
In the south midland, extending from London to Nerthamp- 

tonshire . ° R ° ° ° - i » a 
Tn the north midland, from Leicester northwards ° 1 » = 
In the north-western, Lancashire and Cheshire . 1 » 36 
In Yorkshire . > ‘i ‘ . ° » 4 ,» @ 
In the northern counties ‘ 1 27 


— Mr. Disraeli has at length broken his long silence, and come 
forward with a rallying cry to his followers. A meeting of several 
of the Oxford Diocesan Societies was held at Aylesbury on 
Thursday, the Bishop of Oxford in the chair; the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli, Mr. J. Hubbard, M.P., Mr. J. Smith, M.P., Mr, T. L. Ber- 
nard, M.P., &c. &c., being also present. After the Right Rev. 
Chairman had given an account of the operations of the societies 
during the past year, Archdeacon Bickersteth moved the first resolu- 


let them say that Church questions are not questions which they wil! permit te 
enter the proviuce of political party. Ifthe clergy are united in that determina- 
| tion, rest assured that the laity will seon become united too, and we shall be 
| spared hereafter the frightful anomaly of seeing conscientious Churchmen record- 
ing their votes and exerting their influence against the Church. (Hear, hear.) 
Depend upon it, that nothing in this country can resist Churchmen when united, 
and if they are only united on Church questions, they will add immensely to the 
strength of good government and to the general welfare of the people. Then I 


| believe that these adinirable institutions, the object of which is to ameliorate the 


whole body of society, will assume that catholic and universal character in their 
action which is so devoutly to be desired—then the great object of the Church, 
the education of the people, their perfect spiritual supervision, the completion of 
our parochial system, and, above all, the free and deeorous worship of the 
Almighty, will be securely effected.” 








Che Court. 





tion, which set forth the claims of the societies to public support. 
Mr. Disraeli seconded the resolution. Referring to the want of | 
union among Churchmen, which constituted the principal weakness | 
of the Church at present, he said, one of the principal causes of | 
this want of union was distrust among Churechmen : 
“That I hesitate not to say is mainly attributable to the speculations on sacred | 
things which have been recently publishes by certain clergymen of our Church. [ | 
deeply regret that publication. For the sake of the writers —for no other reason. | 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am myself in favour of free inquiry on all subjects, civil and 
religious, with no condition but that it be pursued with learning, argument, and | 
conscience. But then I think we have a right to expect that free inquiry should | 
be pursued by free inquirers. (ear.) And in my opinion the authors of Essays | 
and Reviews have entered into engagements with the people of this country quite | 
inconsistent with the views advanced in those prolusions. (Cheers.) The evil 
is not so much that they have created a distrust in things; that might be | 
Temoved by superior argument and superior learning. The evil is that they have 
created a distrust in persons, and that is a sentiment which once engendered is 
net easily removed, even by reason and erudition. Setting, however, aside the 
characters of the writers, fom not disposed to evade the question whether the 
Work itself isone which should justily distrust among churchmen. Perhaps 
it may not be altogether unsuitable that a layman should make a remark | 
Upon this subject (hear), and that the brunt of comment should not always be 
{ by clergymen. Now the volume of Lssays and Reviews, generally speaking, 
8 founded on the philosophical theology of Germany. What is German 
theology? (A laugh.) Itis of the greatest importance that clearer ideas should 
exist upon this subject than I find generally prevail in most assemblies of my 
countrymen. About a century ago German theology, which was mystical, be- 
came, by the law of reaction, critical. There gradually arose a school of philo- 
Sophical theologians, which introduced a new system for the interpretation of 
re. Accepting the sacred narrative without cavil, they explamed all the | 
Supernatural incidents by natural causes, This system in time was called | 
tionalism, and, supported by great learning, and even greater ingenuity, in the 
tourse of half a century absorbed the opinion of all the intellect of Germany, | 
and indeed, greatly influenced that of every Protestant commanity. But where 
now is German Rationalism, and where are its results ? They are now erased from 
the intellectual tablets of living opinion. (Hear.) A new school of German | 
o arose, which with profound learning and inexorable logic proved that 
Rationalism was irrational (a laugh), and successfully substituted for it a new 
scheme of Scriptural interpretation, called the mythical. But if the mythical 
logians triumphantly demonstrated, as they undoubtedly did, that Rationalisin 
Wasirrational, so the mythical system itself has already become a myth (laughter) ; | 
and its most distinguished votaries, in that spirit of pregress which, as we are tol, 
is the characteristic of the nineteenth century, and which generally bring us back 
toold ideas (a laugh), have now found an invincible solution of the myste- 
Ties of existence in a revival of Pagan Pantheism. (Hear, hear.) That, I 
Delieve, is a literally accurate sketch of the various phases through which the 
intellect of Germany has passed during the last century. Well, 1 ask, what has 
the Church to fear from speculations so overreaching, so capricious, and so self- 
destructive? And why is society to be agitated by a volume which is at the 
t a second hand medley of these contradictory and discordant theories? No 


. 
Wrxpsor Castie, Nov. 8.—The Queen, accompanied by the Grand 
Duchess Constantine and Princess Alice, drove out this morning in 
an open carriage-and-four. In attendance were the Marchioness of 
Ely, Comtesse Komarowski, Lieutenant-Colonel Kingseote, and 
Colonel Ponsonby. 

Nov. 9.—The Queen, accompanied by the Grand-Duchess Alex- 
andra and Princess Alice, drove out in an open carriage this morn- 
ing. In attendance were the Marchioness of Ely, Comtesse Koma- 
rowski, Mademoiselle de Bibikoff, Lieutenant-Colonel Kingscote, and 
Colonel Ponsonby. 

Nov. 13.—In eonsequence of the unfavourable state of the weather 
her Majesty has been unable to leave the Castle this morning. 

Nov. 14.—The Queen, attended by Lady Augusta Bruce, walked 
in the Home Park this morning. 


NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “‘ Frrevp or Ivpra,” and “ Overtanp Farexp or Inpra,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, Londen. 


Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
“Frrenp or Inpra” ... diaiisientiaued £2 10s, 


“OVERLAND FRiewp oF INDIA” ............... -... 62 Oe. 
oy ‘ 
POSTSCRIPT. 
atcettiiteiiediih 
(By telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 
THE GERMAN FLEET. 
FRANKFoRT-ON-THE-MaINneE, Nov. 14. 
In to-dav’s sitting of the Federal Diet, Prussia made a declaration 
against the offer of Hanover to build a certain number of gun-borts 
for the defence of the northern coast, and stated that to deal with 
the question of the German fleet mdependently of the Federal Diet 
was impracticable. Prussia also asked for a speedy decision on her 
proposal for the creation of a Federal fleet for the defence of the 
German coasts. 


AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND. 
Berne, Nov. 14 
Austria, who after the loss of Lombardy positively refused to bear 
any portion of the expense of constructing the Bodensee Railway, 
unexpectedly notified today to the Federal Government her inten- 
tion of contributing towards the expenses. 
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TURKEY. 
Paris, Nov. 14. 


The Paris papers of this evening publish despatches from the 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, announcing that the insurrection in those 
provinces is considerably extending, and that a complete rupture be- 


tween the Turks and the Montenegrins is considered imminent. 


The Temps of this evening asserts that important changes will 
shortly be made among the functionaries of the high administration, 
that the powers of several Ministers will be modified, and that a re- 


organization of the Ministry of State may be expected. 
Ragusa, Nov. 14. 


On Tuesday evening last the Turks occupied the convent of Duzi 


without resistance. 


Mehemed Pasha has been removed from the command of his divi- 
sion, and replaced by Taib Bey, who has made a forward movement 


with all his troops against the insurgents. 


SPAIN. 
Mapnip, Nov. 12. 


The Correspondencia Autografa of to-day announces that disorders 
have broken out at Lisbon, resulting from popular demonstrations 


against the Spaniards who are employed on the railway. 





ITALY. 
Turty, Nov. 14. 


General Carbonelli, a Garibaldian general, has gone to Caprera, in 
order to present an address to Garibaldi from the Neapolitans, pray- 


— not to leave Italy. 


he state of the province of Basilicata has improved. The brigands 


have been beaten and dispersed in several encounters. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanaet, Frmay Evenine. 
In the [Discount Market this week there has 





has not exceeded 28 per cent. At the Bank, where the minimum 
remains at 3 per cent., there has consequently been little business 
done. On the Stock Exchange the supply of capital continues ver 
abundant, and loans on Government Securities are obtainable at 1; 
percent. The Agents-general for Crown Colonies have given notice 
of a loan of 200,000/. in 6 per cent. debentures to the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘Tenders are to be sent in on or before the 25th imstant. A 
deposit of 5 per cent. will have to be paid on allotment, and the re- 
mainder on the 3rd mber. 

The Funds this week have again been firmer, partly from purchases 
by the Court of Chancery, and partly from the more satisfactory 

ivices from Paris, the appointment of M. Fould as Minister of 
Finance, outweighing the effect of the anticipated loan of 40,000,000/. 
Consols closed this evening at 933 to 94 for money, and 92} to § ex 
div. for the account, showing a rise of a } per cent. 

Other Government Securities have been in good demand, especially 
the Indian rupee paper. Indian Five per Cents continue to advance 
steadily, the final quotation to-day being 1064 to 106}. Exchequer Bills 
have been exceptionally dull. 

In Foreign Stocks, there has been a fresh rise in Mexican: Other 
Spanish-American descriptions have also been inquired for, par- 
ticularly Venezuelan. Spanish Certificates have shown considerable 
pony ml and have risen nearly one per cent. Turkish Six per Cents 
are likewise higher. 

Railway Shares have been firm, the fortnightly settlement this week 
showing only a limited supply of stock in the market. Midland and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are the scarcest, being much wanted for 
transfer. London and North-Western was at one time dull, but has 
since improved. Most of the other leading descriptions also present 
arise, except South-Eastern, which continues to decline, on the bad 
traffic returns. 

Colonial and Foreign Railways have petite in the rise in the 
English market, Indian Guaranteed Stocks being prominently in 
demand. American Securities are heavy. 

In the Miscellaneous Market the principal feature is another ad- 
vance in United Mexican Mining Shares, on the receipt of further 
favourable advices from the mines. 

The imports of specie this week comprise 292,000/. from Melbourne, 
5500/. from the west coast of Africa, and 147,000/. from the West 
Indies. Small sums continue to be sent to America, 12,880/. having 
been taken by the Norwegian and Etna. A sum of 12,878/. has also 
been despatched to Brazil, and 232,905/. to Bombay. 

About 90,000/. in gold was purchased by the Bank to-day. 

A company has been started under Sir M. Stephenson, which hopes 
to accomplish for India what Messrs. Pickford and Co. have effected 
for England, and shares will be allotted until the 20th instant. 

Shares in the new Telegraph to India Company will be allotted up 
to the same day, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOV. 12. 

Bankrupis—Henry Shalders, Queen Margaret's-grove, Stoke Newington-green, 
auctioneer—Samue! Bell, Blossoms-place, Holloway, tailor — Franz Sponheimer, 
New-street, Lion-street, New Kent-road, baker—William John Samuel Timothy, 
Culford-road, North Kingsland, furniture salesman—Henry Whitehead, Knockholt, 
Kent, licensed victualler—Jonathan Leefe, Jewin-street, City, fancy box manufac- 
turer—Joseph Crick, Desborough, Northamptonshire, miller—George Hope, Hunt- 
ingdon-place, Huntingdon-street, waterproof position facturer—John 
Groves, York-road, King's-cross, saddler— William Nathaniel Wynn, Greenwich, 
saw mills proprietor—Harry Eves, Plumstead, Kent, tailor—Bennett Morgan, North- 
crescent, Tottenham-court-road, American shipping-master—Hubert Delme Rad- 
cliffe, Hove-villas, Brighton, captain in the army—John Turner, Westbourne-gardens, 
Bayswater, hotel-keeper—Charles Hustler, Arlington-street, New North-road, 
Islington, marble mason ~ George Allen, Brook-street, Kennington-road, tobacconist 
—William George Howard, Wellington-road, St. John's-wood, gentleman —Arthur 
Hansford, Coal-yard, Bloomsbury, general dealer—George Minto and Alfred Pavitt, 
George- Lombard-street, advertising agents—Frederick Withers Butler, Alves- 
cott, Oxfordshire, farmer—Thomas Owen, Cumming-street, Pentonville, pianoforte 
maker —Edward Bridges, Bury St. Edmund's, coach builder—Robert Buscall, Newbon 
Farm, Kent, farmer—John Parsons, Little Britain, City, tailor—Joseph 





in been only a 
moderate demand, and the rate in the open market for the best paper 


Baly, Victoria-road, Islington, commission agent—Lydia Marsh, G 

Clerkenwell, dealer in watchmakers’ tools —Richard Brinsley Sheridan fees 
Harborough, Leicestershire, gentleman—Henry Barnard Chalon, Northen 
Brompton, accountant—Michael Goulden, Elder-street, Norton Folgate, silk ame, 
facturer—Charles William Townley, Paul-street, Finsbury, funeral contractor 
Kains Jackson, St. John’s-road, Battersea-rise, corn merchant—John Arthur ~~ 
North-row, Park-lane, clerk—William Watkins, Maldon-terrace, Newbury. Elatob, 
Kentish-town, journeyman plumber — William Norman, Peterborough, Northen” 
shire, hatter—Francis Harris, Upper Bryanston-street, Bryanston-square saddine 
William Davis, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, ironmaster—Robert Bowman, A 
venny, Monmouthshire, coal merchant--Thomas Williams, Birmingham, t Aber. 
Joseph John Tyler, Lowesmoor, Worcester, baker—Anthony Salt, Tutbury. Sea, 
shire, butcher—James Joseph Gregory Povey, Handsworth, Staffordshire, | — 
victualler—Walter Wilson, Handsworth, Staffordshire, clerk—William Crosby Rige. 
gate, Lincolnsbire, brewer's assistant—Alfred Coe, Pudsey, Yorkshire, extractor. 
Hannah Hargreaves, Armley, Yorkshire, dressmaker—Richard Jessap Rol 
Manchester, salesman—Edward Forster Kirsop, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. 
John Jennings and George Jennings, Leeds, stone bottle manufacturers __ 
Lumb and William Lumb, Leeds, millwrights—Matthew Marshall, Leeds, painter. 
Sarah Ann Smith, Leeds, manager to a dressmaker—William Hallsworth, Godley. 
green, Cheshire, nurseryman-—-Francis Foster, Bridgwater, Somersetshire beer. 
house keeper—Robert James Bell, Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer—Henry Davies, 
Glasbury, Brecknockshire, tailor—James Cook, Byfleet, Surrey, licensed victualigr 
—Thomas Vickers, Haxey, Lincolnshire, farming bailiff—George Harman, Birming. 
ham, licensed victualler’s assistant—John Corbett Sheepshed, Leicestershire grocer 
—William Whitby, Nottingham, butcher—William Barradell, Nottingham, baker. 
Sidney Smith, Nottingham, hosier—William Charles Mee, Nottingham, to! 

Florinda Bianchi, Nottingham, journeyman plaster maker — Charles Armstead, 
Radford, Nottinghamshire, lace manufacturer —Edward Lee, Gedling, Nottingham. 
shire, beerhouse keeper—Charles James Fox, Gotham, Nottinghamshire, cordwainer 
—Robert Rowlson, Nottingham, cabinet maker—William Jaques, Hyson-green, 
Nottinghamshire, pianoforte maker—Cyrus Pearson, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lage 
maker—Catherine Slater, Basford, Nottinghamshire, baker—John Sant Weightman, 
Mansfleid, Nottingh hire, ec issi agent—Charles John Josland, 
printer—William Thomas Davis, Bristol, undertaker’s assistant—Joseph 
Bristol, lodging-house keeper—Thomas Taylor, Bristol, marine store dealer — 
Millward Geddes, Warrington, Lancashire, commission agent—Charles Bruce Leach, 
Newnham, Gloucestershire, writing clerk—William Hartley, Hulme, 
labourer—James Coomber, Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent, labourer —Joseph Rook, 
Boughton-under-the-Blean, Kent, builder—Edward Noyes, Chester, carver and 
gilder—William Rufus Ellis, Falmouth, Cornwall, auctioneer—Edward Spencer, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, police constable. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Alexander Mackenzie, Maryburgh, near Dingwall, home 
dealer—Robert Frame, Larkhall, Lanarkshire, joiner—John Baird and James Fisher, 
Glasgow, paint and colour manufacturers—Robert Dey, Findhorn, Elginshire, mer. 
chant—Richard Nixon Morrison, Glasgow, hat and cap manufacturer— Rey, 
Alexander Lendrum, Crieff, Perthshire—Angus Urquhart, Killearnan, Ross-shir, 
innkeeper—Joseph Brown, Edinburgh, wine and spirit merchant. 


The publication of yesterday's List of Bankrupts, in the Gazette, has been delayed, 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















































Friday. Friday 
| ——— 
% per Cent Consols ........ceereeee -| 93% (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 230 
Ditto for Account.... 92g | India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... 226 
3 per Cents Reduced . . 92} |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...| —dis 
New 3 per Cents ..... -| 92  |Exchequer Bonds, 5007 «| —dis 
Annuities 1880 ..... — India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ —dis 
Annuities 1885 ......0..c.ceersecsesesees 153 | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILways— | , Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter..........s000++++ | Australasian .........++ eoocceeceeces —_— 
Caledonian .........++++++ . | British North American ......... —_— 
Chester and Holyhead City _ 
Eastern Counties .......... _ d } Colonial _ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..........| —— | Commercial of London ........  — 
Glasgow and South-Western...; —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd.' 17 
Great Norther ..........00+++ ° ‘| 112 | London i— 
Great South. and West. — London and County.............++ 
Great Western .......-.sseeesseneee Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... | London Joint Stock............0+ _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... | London and Westminster......) 71 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 116} National Bank _ 
London and Blackwall .......... | — National Provincia) .. _ 
London and North-Western....; 92) | New South Wales.. — 
London and South-Western .... —— Oriental ......... 50 
Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln) —— | Ottoman .......s-sse00 17} 
en | 1313 Provincial of Ireland 87 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)|_ —— South Australia........ 
North British ........ | — | Union of Australia 










North-Eastern—' | Union of London... 

























National Discount... 
Peninsular and Orien 









Brazilian Imperial ... 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 











28 
North-Eastern—Y ork .... ) Unity _ 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhamp' 'Docks— 
Scottish Central | East and West India ........... | 124 
Scottish Midland ...............0+ | London 644 
South-Eastern and Dover....... § | St. Katharine .......ssssssesevees 644 
Eastern of France ..........-+. Victoria —_ 
East Indian MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... Austratian Agricultural ......... — 
Grand Trunk of Canada......| | British American Land ..... | — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... | Canads, —_ 
Great Western of Canada.... | Crystal Palace .........c.sscsseseees — 
Paris and Lyons ......... «| 41} | Electric Telegraph . -| 6 
Minrs— | General Steam ... — 
Australian ......... | London Discount 7 
| and 








Cobre Copper......... Royal Mail Steam ........... eseceee 
Rhymney Iron .....0..eceeeeeneeeee South Australian ...........+. — 
BIRTHS. 


On the 7th inst., in Eaton-square, Lady Emily Cavendish, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Deer Park, Devon, the Lady Frances Lindsay, of a son. 

On the lth inst., at 4, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, the wife of General 
Sir John Aitchison, of a son. ° 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th inst., at St. Peter's Church, Dublin, by the Rev. W. H. Turle, M.A. 
cousin of the bride, Major the Hon. Lewis W. Mills, late of the Rifle Brigade, second 
son of Lord Sondes, to Elizabeth Georgiana, only daughter of Robert Turle, Esq., 
Armagh. 

On the 13thinst., at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, by the Rev. F. J. Aldrich, MA, 
Henry, only son of Bethel Walrond, Esq., and Lady Jane Walrond, of Dulford House, 
Devon. to Caroline Maud, third daughter of the late Wm. J. Clarke, Esq., of Buck- 


land-Tout-Saints, Devon. 
DEATHS. 


On the 29th Sept., at Gwalior Fort, India, Lieutenant Edmund Powerscourt 
Pakenham, 52nd Light Infantry, fourth son of the late Lieutenant-General the Hon, 
Sir Hercules Pakenham and Emily, fourth daughter of Thomas, 22nd Lord Le de 
Spencer, sincerely lamented by his brother officers, and deeply regretted by his 
mother and family. 

On the 8th inst., Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., of Ballin Temple, and Garryhundon, 
county Carlow, aged 78. 

On the 9th inst., at Tunbridge-wells, General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B., 


in his 86th year. 
On the 9th inst., at the residence of his sister, Frenchay, Gloucestershire, Sir 








John Cesar Hawkins, Bart, in the 80th year of his age. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


mnie 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE IN FRANCE. 
QUIS Napoleon has taken the first great step upon a 
downward path. He has done it, as he does most things, 
with an audacity and a completeness, a contempt for worn-out 
etiquettes, a keen a of the times and the nation 
in which he lives, which mark the immeasurable distance be- 
tween him and the herd of unscientific despots, but his step 
js downward nevertheless. The Cesar has once more excited 
the admiration of Europe, but it is by a blow at Cwsarism. 
For weeks past a sough, arising no one knew whence, had 
— through the Continent, announcing the Empire in 
ger and a financial crisis at hand. The Empire was 
drifting fast to the gulf which sooner or later swallows up 
all autocracies. Orleanists rubbed their hands, for they, too, 
understand their epoch, and know that no civilized State 
can survive a national bankruptcy. Red Republicans, in exile 
or hiding, smiled grimly at the accession of strength which 
they knew was inevitable from distress, and Europe watched 
restlessly to see if the solution would not be aggressive war. 
Thinking men waited eagerly for the explosion they saw 
must follow these signs, when suddenly the Emperor spoke. 
In a decree, which it is impossible to read without a gasp of 
angry applause, Louis Napoleon acknowledged a situation 
worse than his worst enemies had depicted, looked straight 
down into the depths of the gulf, and choked it by fling- 
ing in his own most cherished prerogatives. The deficit, says 
M. Fould—and the clever Jew who bas just beaten the Cabinet 
may be trusted not to exaggerate—is forty millions sterling, 
asum which even in England would be considered frightful. 
It has been created in this wise. The regular revenue of 
France nearly meets its common expenditure, but Casarism 
has ends other than simple government. It has public 
works to perform which must strike the imagination, rivers 
to control, railways to build, cultivations to foster, camps to 
construct, cities to clear for the ready path of the soldiery. 
Every commune requires a subvention, every industry aid, 
and the Emperor, as earthly Providence, must always appear 
beneficent. One and the same power must decree an an- 
nexation, and arrest the effects of an inundation, rebuke the 
gendarmerie and repair a bad harvest, design the new bridges, 
and prepare to restore the birds necessary to the agriculture 
of France. On all such questions the Emperor decides of 
his own mere will. He signs a decree for a supplementary 
credit, and Pactolus opens before the applicant. Of course, 
as money was to be had for the asking, askers were many, 
and the Emperor, who, like most indolent men, is a bad 
financier, and who has, besides, the natural graciousness often 
found compatible with cruel indifference, has sent away none 
disappointed. When money failed, the Minister used his 
credit, or issued Exchequer bills, or borrowed from Paris, 
or placed the military fund on the Stock-book, or asked the 
Bank for a loan, or discounted the future in the best way he 
could. The demands, however, came faster and faster, and 
though the remanets of the last war loan cleared off much, 
the evil increased till the floating account of the empire 
tose to forty millions, more than the cost of the Russian 
war, and nearly a third more than that of the Italian cam- 
paign. The first shock, it was evident, must bring down 
this fabric of paper, and it came in the shape of a very 
deficient harvest. The State bought corn, helped others to 
buy corn, helped the municipalities, helped the bakers, 
ped the dangerous classes, till expenditure threatened to 
grow illimitable, and the Emperor awoke. M. Fould, the 
only administrative economist at his disposal, was sent for, 
his programme accepted, and the Emperor, after some days 
SSneusion, published the decree of which this is the key- 
pat . 


_ “The only efficacious means to attain an invariable budget 
18 to resolutely abandon the power which appertains to me 
of wats a fresh credit in the absence of the Chamber. 

“Faithful to my origin, I neither regard my prerogative 
% a sacred deposit which cannot be touched, nor as an 
heritage from my ancestors which must be transmitted 
intact to my son. 

“Elected by the people and representing their interests, 
T shall always abandon, without regret, every prerogative use- 
less for the good of the public, as I shall likewise preserve 
unshaken in my hands all power which is indispensable for 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the country.” 

here is something novle, something one scarcely expects 
m kings, in the frankness of this declaration, and its 





nobleness may, perhaps, blind Frenchmen for an hour to 


the truth which it reveals. Cwsarism has broken down in 
one essential department of life. By the confession of the 
Cwsar himself, it is unable, with all its enormous power, to 
meet a financial crisis, and in the most practical of all State 
questions is compelled to fall back on the Parliamentary sys- 
tem it has so long denounced as one rich only in “ unpractical” 
rhetoric. It is not a pleasant confession for a system whose 
claim to exist is that it is wiser, more prescient, and more 
resourceful than the “ compromise called constitutionalism.” 
What kind of wisdom is that which, with the wealth of a 
nation to manage, is still unable to count? Or what is the 
value of the prescience which foresees everything except 
ruin, and of the resources which only fail just when 
the first strain begins? The Emperor is wise Corea the 
wisdom of kings in looking to his Chambers for aid, but 
if they are stronger, and more statesmanlike, and more 
reliable than himself in this vital department of State, 
they may be so in all. Parliament is the deus ex ma- 
chiné summoned by Louis Napoleon, and shall not the 
deus govern? ‘The Chambers will not vote without argu- 
ment, or meet such a demand without an appeal to the people, 
and it is not while auditing a bankrupt’s accounts that the 
auditors think him worthy to rule. ‘The Chambers, as M. 
Fould hints, are doubtless “ devoted,”’ but they are Chambers 
still, and the irrepressible instinct of all such bodies is to 
buy power with money. Emile Ollivier is not likely to be 
less trenchant because his prophecies are fulfilled, nor will the 
Legitimists be less bitter because the Empire has spent too 
much in assailing their most cherished ideas. Nor can the 
Emperor, just as he appeals to his Parliament, limit its right 
of speech, or do any act which weakens the power he has 
evoked in his own behalf. One does not blaspheme Hercules 
just as the cart is moving. Louis Napoleon must willingl 
or unwillingly develop Parliamentary power, and every ma 
development, though it does not of necessity threaten him- 
self, strikes hard at the system which constitutes his distine- 
tive claim to reign. If the Cwsar cannot declare war, or open 
a loan, or create a department, or pay for an inundation, or 
transform a city, or send out an expedition, or rectify frontiers, 
without the consent of the ras so what is he Cesar for ? 
Simply that he may repress liberty? It is bold, perhaps 
even grand, for the Emperor to appeal so frankly to his 
popular origin, to disclaim alike the divine right and the here- 
ditary obligation, but then he must be judged by the stan- 
dard which he has himself elected. If, as he affirms, the sole 
claim to power is capacity to use it for the good of the people, 
and he Pimself declares that Parliament has the greater 
capacity, which of the two must rule ? 

The Emperor’s courage has saved him for the hour, for, 
with a constitutional budget, a loan is not excessively diffi- 
cult, and, as we have often remarked, it is not France but 
the Empire whose finance is endangered by the lavishuess 
inherent in despotism. But to secure himself he has given 
up the bad prerogatives which struck the popular imagina- 
tion; and will, like the Constantine he so nearly resembles, 
find that in abolishing the worship of Cesar, he has de- 
stroyed the principle on which alone the right of the Casar 
can rest. 





MR. DISRAELI ON THE CHURCH. 


N R. Disraeli has a happy art of laying his finger exactly 

on the real danger in a critical case. Very truly does 
he remark of the Essayists and Reviewers, and bitterly must 
the observation have frequently come home to himself: “ The 
evil is not so much that they have created a distrust in 
things; that might be removed by superior argument and 
superior learning. The evil is that they bave created a dis- 
trust in persons, and that is a sentiment which, once engen- 
dered, is not easily removed even by reason and erudition.” 
The able Tory leader will excuse us for observing that no 
politician in this country emulates so successfully the Es- 
sayists and Reviewers in this respect as himself. We do not 
say that he violates any “engagements” with his party or 
his country such as those for which clergymen are respon- 
sible, but he is always going out of his way to produce im- 
pressions on the public mind which no one who knows his 
unfettered writings will be likely to believe true transcripts 
of his own thoughts. In this speech at Aylesbury, he chal- 
lenges the attention of the country to his private convictions 
concerning Essays and Reviews, yet very skilfully evades di- 
rectly giving that conviction, while certainly insinuating one 
that is likely to be palatable enough to churchmen if they could 
but believe that Mr. Disraeli really holds it. “ Perhaps it may 
not be altogether unsuitable,” he says, “ that a layman should 
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make a remark on this subject, and that the brunt of comment 
should not always be borne by clergymen.” Surely nothing 
could be more suitable. Surely, on private occasions such 
as these, nothing is more welcome to the conutry than to 
know our greater statesmen’s own deeper convictions. If 
they are very High Church, like Mr. Gladstone’s, we know 
how to estimate the difficulties of the position of the states- 
man who holds them while connecting with them thoroughly 
liberal political opinions. If they are naturalistic, like Lord 
Palmerstou’s rather bald Pelagian views of infantine inno- 
cence, we feel clearer as to the true interpretation to be put 
on the selection of the Palmerston bishops. Nothing is 
more natural and proper than that our statesmen, at appro- 
priate times, should give us their own deeper faith. Why, 
then, does Mr. Disraeli simply insinuate his? These are 
the kind of speeches which shake faith in persons while 
labouring to inspire it. After a humorous and perhaps not 
very exaggerated account of the progressive changes in Ger- 
man theology,—the souree to which Mr. Disraeli rather 
hastily and perhaps falsely ascribes the scepticisms of Essays 
and Reviews,—he concludes : 

“That, I believe, is a literally accurate sketch of the various 
pe through which the intellect of Germany has passed during the 
ast century. Well, I ask, what has the Church to fear from specu- 
lations so over-reaching, so capricious, and so self-destructive? And 
why is society to be agitsked by a volume which is at the best a 
second-hand medley of these contradictory and discordant, theories ? 
No religious creed was ever destroyed by a philosophical theory 
(cheers) ; philosophers destroy themselves. (4 laugh.” 

Now this does no doubt echo Mr. Mansel’s’ philosophical 
scepticism, but it skilfully avoids the issue of religious 
belief. And throughout his speech, while glorifying the 
Church of England, Mr. Disraeli carefully avoids any direct 
assertion that her theology is his own. 

We have dwelt thus long on Mr. Disraeli’s personal treat- 
ment of the Church theology, because we tdlliove it to be 
the true political key to his speech. He desires to inspire 
confidence in a “ person” rather than a “thing,” not in a 
theology directly, but in himself, on the ground that he 

ees with that theology. He appeals to the clergy to 
guard the Church. And he tries to inspire the clergy with 
the conviction that he is the leader to represent them. We 
believe, that could Mr. Disraeli sueceed in this quest of per- 
sonal confidence, he might become the organ of a very great 
country movement. But he will fail, and his mode of deal- 
ing with the Church-rate question betrays sufficiently his 
own fear that he may fail. He wishes to see it decided by 
the present Government, before his own party make any push 
for power. The whole drift of his speech appears to us 
this: The Wednesday victories of last Session show both 
that in home affairs Church questions are still in the 
ascendant, and that in dealing with such affairs the Tory 
party is preferred. He sees his way to a really solid “ plat- 
form” of Conservative resistance to innovations if once the 
perplexing Church-rate question were laid at rest; but he 
does not wish that a Tory Administration should incur the 
responsibility and odium of proposing any concessions to 
Dissenters in a Church matter. He endeavours, therefore, 
to elicit a moderate measure from the Whig Government, 
by promising it the sanction of the Tory party if not too 
radical, in order that his ground might be clear for a purely 
Conservative Church policy afterwards. The Liberals, he sees, 
can be defeated on all minor questions, on marriage law and 
revision of the Liturgy, simplification of the Articles, and so 
forth; but the Church-rate question cannot, he knows, be 
indefinitely postponed. While endeavouring, therefore, to 
rouse all the ecclesiastical and orthodox enthusiasm in the 
country for the Conservatives, he would gladly see the Whigs 
take the odium and responsibility of the one needful reform 
before he ejects them. 

We earnestly trust they may. We wish as heartily as 
Mr. Disraeli to see this disgraceful bickering between 
Churchmen and Dissenters at an end without any surrender 
of the really national basis of the National Church; and we 
should have confidence in any measure proposed by the 
present Government, as embodying an honest desire to re- 
move all the grievances which still rankle in the hearts of 
Dissenters, without forfeiting the right of the whole nation 
to the National Church. We know, and Mr. Disraeli knows, 
that no measure, however wise, introduced by the Whigs, 
will increase their popularity in the country. For the hotter 
Dissenters of the boroughs it cannot go far enough; while it 
will excite very strongly the impatience of all the more Con- 
servative country Liberals to see the rights of the Church 
im any way tampered with—as they will tlink it. But still 


we should be glad to see the present Government dealj 
frankly with a question which it is cowardice to evade, ant 
the unpopularity of solving which will not long outlive the 
Session in which it is achieved. Nor are we sure that the 
extreme Conservative reaction on Church matters wil] 
long survive the settlement of the irritating problem whicl 
has thus strained and excited the ecclesiastical nerves, 
One word more. Mr. Disraeli, while recognizing in th 
broadest way the large margin allowed to honest “ differenggg 
in the Church,” is evidently and unscrupulously anxious tg 
take up the ground of refusing all simplification of the pry 
sent tests to clergymen. For the present this is thorough] 
sagacious Conservative policy. The true lesson of Essays ang 
Reviews has been missed by the country. People are dig, 
posed to exact new guarantees of conviction instead of sim. 
plifying the old ones. We hope no true liberal will take 
so blind a eourse. It is because we are thoroughly alarmeg 
at the amount of intellectual and moral juggling which thig 
movement has revealed, that we would lighten the burden og 
men’s consciences. It is the complexity of a pledge which 
offers the temptation to explain a part away. Men will 
reason that “as no one man literally holds al/ these propo 
sitions, each must be the judge in his own case of the amount 
of agreement actually required.” The result is disastrous 
enough, and the only remedy is to simplify the profession of 
faith so far that thousands may honestly and entirely 
assent. If the use of a liturgical form be really not sufficient 
guarantee to honourable men, why should not one of the 
simpler creeds—say the Nicene—take the place of all these 
metaphysical temptations to conscious insincerity ? 





THE ENVOY OF THE SLAVE STATES ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM. 
HE chosen representative of the Power which desires to 
make slavery the “ headstone of its corner,” has made 

his first appearance before an English audience, and, we 
regret to say, has been very warmly received. While the 
Lord Mayor was entertaining Mr. Adams, and listening to 
his skilful and conciliatory address, the Fishmongers were 
making a lion of the Hon. W. L. Yancey, and by proposing 
his health, gave the first overt token of sympathy with the 
new Slave Power in which England has yet permitted her. 
self to indulge. Mr. Yancey had the tact to avail himself 
of the occasion. We need scarcely say that he did not 
repeat before that audience the generous sentiment by 
which he distinguished himself above his fellow-labourers ia 
the same noble cause during his crusade in favour of a revived 
slave trade three years ago: we mean the assertion that, 
“while the North imported freely jackasses from Malta, it 
was only fair that the South should import freely negroes 
from Africa.” On the contrary, Mr. Yancey’s speech was 
full of the purest enthusiasm for freedom. His feelings are 
deeply outraged at the despotic measures by which the 
Northern Government is endeavouring to suppress this re 
bellion. He loves England for many reasons; not a little, 
apparently, because she promptly acknowledged the South as 
a belligerent; much more, however, because to us America 
owes her inheritance of those great bulwarks of human free- 
dom of which the South alone may now boast,—principles 
which once rendered the whole republic, and still render the 
Slave States, as Mr. Yancey truly reminds us, in some mea- 
sure worthy of the rather equivocal distinction of being 
“ The land of the free 

And the home of the oppressed,” 
—a description remarkable at least for the honesty of its an- 
tithesis, if we avoid the error of confounding in any way 
the classes referred to. The Confederates, Mr. Yancey 
assures us, are now the only legitimate heirs of English 
liberty : 
“ Such invaluable rights as the old English writ of habeas corpus, 
of a speedy trial by jury, of freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press, are the main pillars of American constitutional liberty, and 1 
am both happy and proud to say are observed at least throughout the 
Confederate American States as vital and practical rights, even 
during their stern struggle to preserve their ‘national life.’ (Cheers.) 

Verily this voice is the voice of Jacob, while the hand 
is the hand of Esau—only in this case, it is the voice 
which deceives, and the hand which is veracious. It ™ 
scarcely perhaps curious that the quasi-ambassador’s boasts 
on this head should have appeared in the same paper with 
certain facts that effectually discredit them. Not even the 
hospitable fishmongers, we should think, could have accep 
without incredulous surprise the statement which as cour 





teous hosts they so kindly cheered. It is not in itself 
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— . 
a very probable circumstance that a Government which takes 
Slavery as the key-stone of its arch shouid be painfully seru- 

lous in dealing with the liberties of all whose blood is not 
tinged with any Africandye. The a priori presumption is 
gery strong that the policy which bases itself on the slavery 
of one race wil! not make any vast sacrifices to secure the 

rsonal freedom of any other; but we are not left to reason 
on @ priori presumptions. While Mr. Yancey was speaking, 
the intelligence was arriving of the untruth of his state- 
ments. What the North have done in Maryland the South 
have done with still greater severity in North Carolina. 
From Hatteras Inlet the Rev. T. W. Conway had been 
despatehed to Washington with the address of a convention 
of 111 delegates, assembled in Hyde County, North Caro- 
lina, protesting their loyalty to the Union, and arraigning 
in ‘bitter language the lawless violence of the so-called 
Confederate Government. “The tyrants,” says the de- 
daration, have trodden under foot every law, municipal 


or federal, violated habeas corpus, freedom of election, of 


speech, and of the press, and committed every violence and 
outrage that tyranny could devise. No language is too 
strong to express their horror and disgust towards the Con- 
federate Executive, and they assert, truly or falsely, that 
most of the other districts of North Carolina are subjected 
to a tyranny as violent and hateful. 

Such is the reply to Mr. Yancey’s pharisaic self-congra- 
tulations that the South are scrupulously faithful to the 
constitutional principles, which the North despise. What 
happens in North Carolina of course happens wherever the 
Southern Government meet with any considerable opposi- 
tion, so that as regards any real respect for constitutional 

rinciples during the present trying struggle, the slavery- 
— community are, at least, on a level with the Federated 
Free States. Each acts on the instinct of self-preservation 
without any kind of self-restraint, only the North avows 
and discusses what it does in the face of the whole world, 
the South extinguishes remenstrance, and almost succeeds 
in smothering rumour. 


But while this eloquent advocate of the divine right of 


treating Africans and jackasses on the same economical 
principles finds it convenient for the present to depict his 
Government as a martyr to the cause of human freedom, he 
is more consistent in the ardour of bis economical enthu- 
siasm than in the drift of his political aspirations. The same 
tone of mind which was evident in his crusade for a consti- 
tutional slave trade is evident also in the motives which he 


suggests to the minds of the cheered and cheering society of 


fishmongers. The Southerners (he says)—but in this esti- 
mate he oddly enough includes the Southern equivalents for 
jackasses— 

“Are ten millions in number; they are chiefly producers of im- 
— raw materials, and buyers of all kinds of manufactured goods. 

heir pursuits, soil, climate, and productions are totally different from 
those of the North. They think it their interest to buy where they 
an buy cheapest, and to sell where they can sell dearest. In all this 
the North differs, toto clo, from them, and now makes war upon us 
to enforce the supremacy of their mistaken ideas and selfish interest. 
(‘Hear, hear,’ and cheers.” 

“Buyers of all kinds of manufactured goods,”—that is 
the note, he thinks, to which the breast of his English 
audience will most readily respond. We shall cease to cri- 
ticize that key-stone of the new Power, which the North has 
80 rashly rejected, if we see that it is essential to the exist- 
ence of a first-rate customer. The bait seems to have taken, 
unless the hospitality of the fishmongers enjoins cheering as 
4 sacred duty towards its guests. But let the English people 
remember what the South really intends, in spite of modity- 
ing disclaimers :—not merely a perpetuation of slavery, but a 
revival of the slave trade as soon as its national independ- 
euce is fairly secured. Mr. Yancey will, for the present, be 
compelled by his instructions to deny this in the name of 
his Government. He cannot deny that it has been one of 
the political prospects for which he himself has long learned 
to hope and to plead, nor even that it is the arriére pensée 
still possessing the mind of half the members of the Southern 
Confederation. Mr. F. L. Buxton, whose name is a sufl- 
cient guarantee for the truthfulness of his statements, gives 
us the testimony of an eye-witness to the real views of these 
people, in a letter to the Daily News of Tuesday last. Let 
the following remarkable passages, written from Maryland 
im answer to Mr. Lindsay’s pro-Southern speech some weeks 
ago, tell their own tale: 

“These men, these very men, now in office at Richmond, have 
Stated to me, over and over again, that their object was to extend 
the slave system by annexing Mexico and Cuba, and introducing 
ve labour into the former place ; into the new territories now be- 








longing to the United States, and by compelling the United States 
Government to protect slave property, even in the Free States. I 
want to speak now of the policy of these men in regard to the slave 
trade, for that concerns us as Englishmen. I tell Mr. Lindsay, in 
reply to his statements, that whatever exists in the shape of a con- 
stitution in the seceded States is the provisional document, framed at 
Montgomery, in the State of Alabama. I was present in Montgomery 
at the time it was adopted. Mr. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, 
was one of the framers; he has always been an ultra-slave code, slave 
extension, slave trade advocate. He said in my hearing, and within 
a hundred yards of the Convention Chamber, in which the document 
was drafted, that their first stroke of policy must be to secure 
foreign recognition, and that, with this object in view, they had con- 
structed a provisional constitution. In the future—these are his 
words—‘ Free trade’ with the ‘ Confederate States will be a sufficient 
inducement to England to relax her ardour in slaver catching.’ Mr. 
Lindsay goes ou to say that the local conventions of the different 
rebellious States enacted clauses prohibitory of this ‘ abominable 
traflic.’ Why, sir, if any member, in either of these conventions, 
had dared to stigmatize the slave trade as an ‘ abominable traflic,’ he 
would have been tarred and feathered, or hung upon the nearest 
tree. I tell you, sir, that not one of those ‘sovereign States,’ as 
they term them in their conventions, passed laws prohibiting the 
slave trade, and when the mild protest, which was included in the 
Montgomery provisional constitution, came before them for ratifiea- 
tion, it was adopted by small majorities, and then only with a dis- 
tinet icubeataniien of its objects, and a still plainer guarantee that 
‘State rights’ should in no way be interfered with. 1 was present, 
sir, when this document was ratified by the South Carolina delegates 
in the City of Charleston. Mr. L. W. Spratt, a prominent member, 
who has spoken and written in favour of reopening the slave trade, 
had a distinct understanding with the aforesaid Mr. Rhett, and with 
Mr. Reitt, who was their other commissioner to Montgomery, as to 
what were the purposes of the provisional government on this subjeet, 
before he would consent to vote for the ratification. I may add that if 
one man of ali others may be called a ‘ representative Southern man,’ 
L. W. Spratt isthe man. Mr. Spratt would tell Mr. Lindsay frankly, 
were he to question him, that any such interference with ‘ state 
righis’ as punishment for traflic in slaves by this rebel Government 
would be considered by the great majority of the rebels as more than 
a sufficient cause for ‘ seceding’ from the ‘ seceded’ States.” 

We do not suppose that Mr. Yancey would for a moment 
dare to assert that the prohibition of the slave trade by the 
Southern Convention at Montgomery was meant as express- 
ing a fixed and bond fide intention on the part of the Slave 
States to suppress and punish severely, as a part of their 
lasting and settled policy, the restoration of the slave trade. 
In this matter he well knows that his own private views are 
the views of half, or more than half, the States which sent 
delegates to Montgomery, and of by far the most powerful 
States. Nor can we regard it as anything but a disgrace to 
England, that the first public assembly in which this fanatic 
advocate of the most diabolic national crime now known to 
civilized countries has been permitted to lift up his voice, 
received him with the same cordial sympathy which wel- 
comed Kossuth when narrowly escaping from the bloody 
grasp of Haynau, or Poerio from the murderous vengeance 
of the Neapolitan Bourbons. 


THE STATE OF ITALIAN PARTIES. 
HE refusal of Louis Napoleon to evacuate Rome has 
produced one unexpected political consequence—it has 
remodelled Italian parties. Hitherto the only difference 
among the leaders of Italy has been one of degree ; the party 
of action advising force to secure the ends which the loyalists 
hoped to achieve by tact. That difference merges hencefor- 
ward into one of political principle. The men who, looking 
always to unity as an end, are willing to sacrifice for it every- 
thing except independence, find themselves opposed by those 
who in their passionate eagerness surrender even that last 
reserve. The Premier, but recently leader of the Italian 
nation, is now chief of the Italian party, and will be resisted 
by the section who, with M. Ratazzi at their head, think the 
support of France well purchased even if the price to be paid 
is honour. Their conflict, open or secret, will be the business 
of the forthcoming session. 

Baron Ricasoli, it is well understood, has rejected the last 
Imperial compromise. He holds that Venice, however, dear 
to Italians, is still no substitute for Rome. Without the 
capital there is no Italy, no organized kingdom whieh 
Europe must recognize, and which lives without permission 
in right of inherent strength. Till Rome is the seat of 
Government there is only a North and a South—two king- 
doms under one king, but incapable of absolute fusion, and 
apt to assume an attitude of mutual watchfulness. Naples 
is oppressed by the. idea that she has become a province of 
Piedmont, Piedmont by the fact that she must exhaust her 
strength in restraining Naples. The two States are separated 
by a barrier which, small as it seems on the map, is suill im- 
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passable, and the monarchy no more exists than a watch | 
complete in all but its dial-plate. Moreover, so long as 
Rome is no part of Italy, the spiritual force of the kingdom 
is not united. The loss of the half million of Italians who 
still obey the Pope may be readily borne, but the influences | 
which radiates out from Rome are those even revolutions | 
cannot despise. All discord has a centre while Rome | 
resists. All resistance seems lawful while the Papacy | 
blesses the disloyal, and the Vicar of Christ sends out 
villains assured of heaven to plunder his enemies on | 
earth. The power of Austria is wholly external, and may be | 
resisted or evaded, or, in the last resort, beaten back, | 
with Hungarian aid, to its sources in the Hereditary | 
States. But the hostility of Rome operates from within, | 
through agencies with which courage, and astuteness, and | 
honour, and the power of the sword, and the favour of | 
Europe, are all alike unequal to cope. It is a disease of | 
the heart, and until the sharp throbbing has been suppressed, 
the menaces of out-door foes, and the exulting promises of 
out-door friends, seem to the threatened patient equally to 
be borne. The Premier is determined to cure Italy before 
he enters her for the race, and his programme is sufficiently 
practical. He cannot overcome by argument the obstinacy 
of the feeble old man who to every offer replies by the un- 
answerable imbecility, “ Non possumus.’’ He cannot menace 
with force the obstinacy of the middle-aged man who chooses 
to enable the Pope to utter “ Non possumus” unpunished, 
and whose will can direct the points of six hundred thou- 
sand bayonets. Still, with his offers rejected and no power 
to menace, the Italian statesman is undefeated, and he 
sharpens, not for the first time, the one weapon which, 
though powerless against France, makes even Cardinals 
quail. If Italy were to abandon the Papal faith, the Papal 
power must expire, and though Italy seems still far from 
that consummation, it may be hastened on. A schism in- 
volvinga change of dogma may be for the moment im- 
possible, but a schism involving only a change of organiza- 
tion is not beyond the limits of a just hope. Among the 
educated classes one-half despise the Papal authority, and, 
like Catholics everywhere, almost include Christianity in 
their contempt. The remaining moiety may believe, but 
they have risen to that temper when, as happens every 
day in ordinary life, men will risk hell rather than give up 
the only object which makes heaven seem desirable. The 
masses are in the north permeated with a national feeling too 
strong for ultramontanism, and in the south, though bigoted 
Papists, they are only so up to their curés’ level. Lazzaroni 
have thrashed St. Januarius before now, and this time the idol 
is not one which can endure a beating. One shock will crumble 
the feet of clay, and if the curés can be propitiated, that 
stroke may yet be administered. It is the Premier’s belief 
that the design once steadily entertained may be swiftly and 
peaceably accomplished. The doctors, the professions, the 
educated classes which govern the towns, have only to pro- 
claim their secret opinions, and the mob will begin to waver 
in its attachment to Rome. A machinery, which we cannot 
quite praise, but which once in England proved of singular 
efficacy, has already been put in motion by zealots whose aid 
calmer men will contemn and accept. Songs like Piers 
Ploughman, tales such as the Lollards recited, carica- 
tures such as Hone used to draw, every form of telling 
effective libel, not always without the grossness a priestly 
reign must produce, are circulating in thousands. Stories 
like that of Locatelli are hurried from lip to lip, and now, as 
ever, the concrete intellect of the mass fails to separate the 
evil man from the system which gives him power. There is 
a new doubt, a new scorn spreading in “ pious” hamlets and 
priest-ridden villages, which, if they promise little for Pro- 
testantism, bode no good to the Vatican, for the doubt is of 
Pio Nono’s virtues, and the scorn for Pio Nono’s pretensions. 
Meanwhile, convictions of a more practical kind are spreading 
among the cultivated. Plans which, though not reformatory 
are distinctly anti-Papal, are creeping into the papers, the 
salons discuss a Catholic organization without a Pope at its 
head, and priests have been heard to pronounce with epi- 
grammatic audacity that “ unity justifies schism.” Ricasoli 
will fight the spiritual power with spiritual weapons, and try 
whether the certainty of disruption will not tame the 
obstinacy against which all considerations of patriotism, 
statesmanship, and mercy have proved so futile. 
This is, we believe, the programme, which, expressed with 
a less Protestant audacity, Ricasoli will lay before the Italian 
Parliament. In carrying it out, he will, we believe, be sup- 
= by the entire educated class, which hates the priests ; 
y the section of the priests who love Italy ; by the public 





. . i 
opinion of Europe, which dislikes the “stroke for 
Rhine ;” and, above all, by the great chief of the arty of 
action. Mazzini may postpone everything to an idea, by 
with Garibaldi there is one passion strong as his love for 
Italy, and that is a fierce, implacable, deadly hostility ¢ 
Rome. Already he has given the mot d’ordre that the obj 
of next year is not Venice, but “Italy with Victor Ema. 
nuel,” and without him the Mazzinians are but a faction o 
intrigants. 

Ricasoli will be resisted by one man alone, but that map 
is the Emperor of the French. Louis Napoleon, whateyep 
his ultimate ends, for the present desires to command jy 
Italy, and has found an agent who will do his bidding. We 
are not concerned to throw doubts on the patriotism of 4. 
Ratazzi, nor do we believe that he, any more than the Premier 
would scruple at any personal sacrifice which would set Italy 
free. He has no regard for the Pope, no public object but 
to make Italy a great and united nation, but he has convinced 
himself that this is impossible, except by the aid of France, 
He is willing to pay dear for that aid, and his speech at the 
banquet given to him by the liberal Parisian press proves 
that he is willing to make Italy for a season a French de. 
partment. Prince Napoleon might have uttered every word, 
The assertion that Italy “ understands its debt of gratitude 
and its duties of responsibility,” is the exact phrase of the 
pamphleteers who have argued, now that Sardinia should 
repay the debt, and then, that assistance against the Rhine 
should discharge the responsibility. The expectant Premier 
goes even further, and boldly adopting the promise with 
which Prince Napoleon menaced Europe, proclaimed that 
“at this epoch of the reconstitution of nationalities, of the 
grouping of sister-nations, the union of the Latin race is not 
an idle word.” The Queen of Spain seems, in her speech, 
scarcely of that opinion, but the promise is not the 
less dangerous to Europe. Either it means nothing, a 
mere compliment intended to gratify the vanity which 
is possible even in French Republicans, or it means simply 
this: Italy, if M. Ratazzi is raised to power, will, for a 
specified price, and during specified transactions, act as if 
she were like Savoy—only a French department. It isa 
magnificent bid. Obviously, the obedience of a race which 
can double his effective force might well be worth to Napo- 
leon the campaign it would cost him to gain Venetia. It 
would be worth even the rancour with which all the women 
in France—for it is not the men who are ultramontane— 
would assail the Prince who had terminated the temporal 
power. On the other hand, the offer of Rome and Venetia 
is to Italy what the offer of the prize of a lifetime is to com- 
mon men. Neither self-command nor pride can be relied on 
to resist such a temptation, and Italians, if they resist, will 
be compelled to fall back on something which with them is 
stronger than both—the calm intellect which perceives that 
riches without independence lose all their value. Most 
especially tempting is the offer to the army, which thirsts, 
as the Milan affair showed, for immediate action; to Rome, 
which has seen delay so often equivalent to victory ; to the 
mob, which longs always for visible signs of movement ; and 
to that implacable section of the party of action which longs 
for Rome and Venetia in order to overthrow the monarchy 
which secured them. Ratazzi, we fear, will find that if his 
immediate party are ashamed of his programme, he will have 
no lack of followers. 

It is, we hope, useless to point out the side on which the 
sympathies of Englishmen ought tolie. Anti-papal feeling 
will here do more to support Ricasoli than reams of argu 
ment, and the mere statement of the alternatives will secure 
the choice. But we may be allowed to remark that an in- 
stinctive antipathy is, in this instance, justified by a political 
foresight. There is but one contingency which could make 
the resurrection of Italy an evil to Europe, and that is the 
union of the Latin race, which is Ratazzi’s bid for power. 
It could not, we admit, last long. ‘The national tone of 
Italy is no more French than our own, and irresistible in- 
terests lead her to oppose the only Power which ventures to 
declare that it ought to reign alone on the waters of the Me- 
diterranean. But it may last long enough to make France 
too strong for all Germany, to place Italy in the position of 8 
dependent vassal, and to force England to act in the interest 
of freedom against the sole free state of the South. 





THE LESSON OF LEESBURG. - 

p*, by day, almost hour by hour, the English belief im 
the military strength of the North slowly decays 
away. The defeat at Bull’s Run gave a fatal shock to the 
small remains of confidence which had survived America 
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ocio, and every successive event has deepened the 
first impression. The incessant rumours of Western victory, 
followed invariably by news of defeat, the loss of Lexington, 
the hesitation in Western Virginia, the failure before New 
Orleans, the pal able want of confidence between generals 
and their men, all tend to increase the belief that, whatever 
their political disadvantages, the South is the stronger in the 
field. And now this disaster of Leesburg has come to give 
the finishing stroke to the picture. In this affair nothing is 
wanting to complete the impression of imbecility. Whole 
brigades sent out on a reconnoissance, nobody knows by whom, 
without distinct orders, or definite plan, or sufficient provi- 
sion, a battle fought with a river behind, no means of retreat 
ever thought of, a regular defeat, a panic, and a massacre 
such as recals the soldiers’ tales ot Sobraon,—these are facts 
to which the plain English mind attaches but one clear 
meaning. The North, says all England, is beaten in the 
field. That is palpably Mr. Russell’s impression, favourable 
as he is to the Northern people, and it is the view repeated 
to weariness in hundreds of English journals. It has long 
been that of the aristocracy, and of all connected with cotton, 
and is becoming that of the middle class, whose horror of 
slavery has hitherto been sufficient to conquer their acute 
dislike of the unsuccessful. It is, therefore, without the 
slightest hope of public assent, that we once more express 
our conviction that the public mind is too hasty, that it has 
forgotten too rapidly the lessons of history, and that it mis- 
takes, as it mistook in the French Revolution, an annealing 
process for one of disintegration. 

Our sympathy is with the cause of the North, not with 
its people or administration. Even apart from the great 
anti-slavery struggle which the North is unconsciously 
waging, we hold that national existence is a worthy object 
of battle, and that the division of North America into half 
a dozen jarring republics, who will fight with all the virulence 
natural to their kinsmanship, and all the savage energy in- 
herent in their blood, is a heavy blow to the best interests of 
mankind. But we have no love for the North with its bragging 
talk and unprincipled politics, its injustice to England and 
mean-spirited tolerance of evils its best men ought to detest, 
and so feeling we have never attempted to palliate either 
defeat or blunder. Bull’s Run showed an utter want of dis- 
cipline, and the retreat of the three-months men something 
agreat deal worse. Lexington was lost chiefly by want of 
promptitude and common military foresight, while Leesburg 
was a blunder as disgraceful as Walcheren. So far as we 
ean perceive, the army under McClellan is an over-swollen 
mass of militia, half-drilled, half-disciplined, and without 
officers except McClellan himself; incapable as yet of the 
forward march it will be compelled to make, and extremely 
likely when the march is made to be repulsed once more. 
Anything more inefficient than the organization which per- 
mits General Scott to send orders without his subordinate’s 
knowledge, or General McClellan to apologize in a formal 
order to his troops for a defeat “for which they were not 
responsible,” it is difficult to imagine. We admit all this, 
and more—the wretched cabals against Fremont, the divided 
counsels, the barbaric regard for numbers—and admitting 
it all, we contend that this is not the whole of the case, even 
in its strictly military point of view. 

The Americans are learning like every other race, like the 
French before Valmy, that battles are won by training for 


the information which reaches us, so far from being cowed, 
they are rising up to that temper in which men are at once in- 
accessible to reason, and invincible. They are finding men, and 
they are finding money, in spite of scientific demonstrations 
that neither can be procured. Fettered and cramped by an 
impotent constitution, led by men of the calibre of the 
directors of some rotten railway board, with no great soldier 
in their ranks, and no great statesman to direct their course, 
they are still adhering, in spite of fortune, to the cause they 
believe to be that of their country. What there is to despise 
in such a course is not visible to our eyes, nor is the wisdom 
of contempt plain to men who remember that these were the 
English opinions of France between 1789 and the accession 
of Carnot to power ; that France then, as America now, was 
pronounced, and pronounced by Burke, a power paralyzed 
for external warfare. Her army was gone, her recruits 
had their heads shaved for cowardice, and general after 
general raised from the ranks regretted he had not 
stayed there. The American people offer any amount of 
power, submit to the extinction of every prejudice and 
of far too many rights, let the State Govesnatiote g0, 
let the press go, let trade go, let everything go, except 
what they regard as their country. In the army itself the 
improvement is just as manifest. Leesburg was a defeat like 
Bull’s Run, but of a very different kind. At Bull’s Run the 
mass fled from an enemy no man saw, and with no pursuer 
at hand; at Leesburg the first slaughter was effected with 
revolvers ; the Federalists marched up under a withering 
fire till faces could be discerned, and when fairly and honestly 
thrashed by superior numbers and generalship, turned again 
and again on the foe. That they had no means of retreat, 
except swimming, was surely no fault of theirs, and the 
audacity which advances to action without a thought of the 
means of retiring is not exactly the spirit of which 
soldiers cannot be made. The want of competent officers 
is still a terrible evil, more especially as it is scarcely 
felt in the Confederate army, but already the repulse has 
given the President courage to give commissions to picked 
privates out of the regular ranks. They may not make 
good officers, it is true, but they will act admirably the part 
which the non-commissioned act in the British army, and they 
will at least obey orders promptly and with intelligence. So 
again with the navy. We all remark, and with justice, that 
the men sent in the expedition which has just started are 
probably all too raw. We all, perhaps, have decided that 
31 vessels do not, and cannot, carry an army of fifty thousand 
men. But they do carry 18,000, and the truth is note-worthy 
enough. It is just this: the Federal Government, with its 
navy gone and its army unofficered, has in three months so 
repaired its strength that it can send, in a fleet as large as it 
ever possessed, an invading force as strong as its whole 
regular army, and regard that exertion of strength as fit only 
to create adiversion. The expedition will probably do very 
little, for, as we said, it is composed of raw men, but its 
failure will simply lead to other and stronger efforts. The 
Americans have on warlike affairs everything to learn. The 
popular ignorance, as displayed by the editors, is almost in- 
conceivable, but lessons are readily learnt when the penalty 
of failure is death. The training would be more rapid were 
the chiefs of the nation more competent to direct it, but it 





proceeds in spite of all drawbacks, and the first competent 
man who rises to the top will find an instrument really effi- 


battles, that nothing will compensate for discipline, that| cient all ready made to his hand. The very instant the 
enthusiasm will no more stay a defeat than patriotism will | lesson is learnt, the struggle is reduced to true military con- 
stop a well-aimed rifle-ball. ‘They are learning their lesson | ditions, and the power which can dispose of the largest 


well, Outside the actual camp every fact yet ascertained 
has been thoroughly creditable to their endurance. The 
North has been beaten for months, which in their excite- 





force and raise the largest revenue must, in the end, win in 
the field, win so far as to dictate terms of peace, to claim the 
border states, to occupy all territory west of the Mississippi, 


ment have been equal to years, and the Northern army is| to restrict the South within its smallest natural limits, and 
greater, better appointed, better provided, better drilled, and | to place slavery, if it exists, within an impassable barrier of 


more strictly American than it was when the war began. | restrictions. 


Defeat, so far from cowing the people, is bringing them fast| this ar. ’ 
to the ranks, to the exclusion of the Irish and Germans, | has still to be rid of its impracticable constitution, still to 


Whose flight we quote to prove the Americans cowards. Bad 
as the army under McClellan may be, it is very different from 
the mob which thronged the spirit-shops of Washington 
after the opening of the campaign. The people behind the 
army show no sign either of fear or hesitation. The wretched 
rogues whom Americans call politicians, and whom universal 

rage threw to the top, may clamour for peace now as 
they clamoured before Sumter for peaceable separation, 
and be, as usual, consistent in contempt for the national 
honour; but the people, the silent millions whose voice, 





No such result as this is probable this year. The North 
find the Government which can wield its enormous matériel, 
still to be beaten into the temper which turns to discipline 
as a resource. The army will possibly winter at Washington, 
and as the interval so spent will increase all discontent with 
the existing arrangements, it is searcely to be regretted. 
We hope little from Mr. Lincoln, who, though honest by 
nature, is but a decent attorney, and nothing at all from his 
Cabinet, most of whom pursue their political ends through 
all the turns of the struggle, and are ignorant enough, 
or dishonest enough, to threaten war with Great Britain 


raised after Sumter, so suddenly stilled the obscene riot,| as an excuse for retiring from a contest which they do not 
show no signs of weariness. Unless we utterly misread all' know how to conduct. But if the people of the North are 
B 
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really in earnest, as we believe all but the politicians and 
mob to be, they will fight on with a persistency growing 
always more deadly as they become more inured to war, and 
as the West begins to throw its weight more strongly into 
the struggle. There isno wish for compromise there, at all 
events, and in America, as in everywhere else, it is the men 
of extreme opinions who during revolutions ultimately claim 
the lead. We have discussed the position of the South in 
another column, and we here only repeat that the process 
which the American republic is undergoing is identical with 
that which the French republic survived, and that the Ame- 
ricans in proportion as the war lasts will emerge from it 


a harder, sterner, more competent, and probably more dis- 


agreeable people than ever. 





THE MENACED PATENTEES. 


W E do not envy the position of Sir Roundell Palmer. 
At the annual meeting of the Law Amendment So- 
ciety, he threatened to amend the law of patents, and showed 
some disposition to abolish it altogether. He had better, so 
far as‘his own comfort is concerned, have uttered a diatribe 
against barristers, or declared schoolmasters generally in- 
cient, or menaced the publicans’ monopoly, or discovered 
a new poet, or sveseunedl for Du Chaillu, or criticized Mr. 
Reade, or doubted the inspiration of the Record, or done 
any other thing of the many which are certain to bring a 
wasps’ nest about the ears of ae unlucky enough to 
have an opinion of his own. The whole tribe of patentees 
are rising in the air like angry bees, and in a few days he 
will have the pleasant alternatives of flight, battle, or death 
from the crowds of his insignificant little assailants. Every- 
body with a patent will scream at him about vested rights. 
Everybody with an invention—and who has not one ?—will 
denounce him as an intellectual Proudhon, aman who wants 
to legalize the theft of ideas, and whose studies ought to be 
directed at once to the Decalogue, under the superinten- 
dence of at least five curates. All over the country, in great 
cities and little villages, are men of every rank—soldiers, 
clergymen, engineers, doctors, and mechanics, who have each 
of them some pet notion, some fancied or real discovery, 
worked out ohh dumay models, which only waits a little 
spare cash to secure first a patent,.and then—Aladdin’s 
lamp. Every such inventor sees a fortune in his discovery. 
If it involves a new principle he talks of Wheatstone, and 
thinks of Arkwright; while, if it is only a trifle, a corkscrew 
or a new elastic, a rushlight or a new brace, he comforts 
himself with the thought that the million want his discovery, 
and that millions of pennies still make fortunes. Upon all 
these men and their relatives, and the circles their one idea 
has strongly impressed, a relaxation of the Patent law will 
fall like a calamity, and Sir R. Palmer will soon find that he 
is striking at interests and classes, instead of simply improv- 
ing a scientific law. 

Before the hubbub commences, it may be well to examine 
how far the popular faith in the utility of patents, and the 
doubt which seems from time to time to harass the thinking 
class, are in accordance with facts. We may dismiss, we 
presume, extreme views on either side without much discus- 
sion. Nobody seriously proposes to abolish the right of 
inventors like Arkwright, or Cort, or Bessemer, or Wheat- 
stone, men who have revolutionized society by thought on 
mechanics, of the readiest and simplest method of obtaining 
vast profits. Nor does any one, except some crotchety 
genius, seriously demand that the rights of a patentee 
shall be engrafted into the common law; that the rights of 
a man in an idea shall be made perpetual, and arise without 
formulas from the mere fact that it is his. Such ideas, 
though sometimes discussed, like all other first principles, 
with advantage, are remote from practical politics. Most 
men think out inventions in order to make money, and some 
method of guarding their right to the consequent profits is 
practically indispensable. At the same time the absolute 
and permanent monopoly of an idea, such as a man certain! 
has in a house, would be injurious to the common ven | 
England would have been a different land if Arkwright’s 
jenny were still only used by the permission and for the 
profit of Arkwright’s representatives. It is between these 
two extremes that the right path must be discovered, and it 
is for the opponents of the Patent law to prove that the path 
already opened leads only to mischief. 

They argue that patents are granted irregularly, for light 
and trivial reasons, and for methods which are but “ sugges- 
tions of the necessary consequences of the knowledge which 
mankind already possessed in common.” That is the defini- 





ei 
tion used by Sir Roundell Palmer, and it seems suffiej 
broad. Strictly interpreted, it includes every conceivabj, 
invention, for no man ever discovered anything except a 
combination of forces or materials which mankind already 
knew to exist. Even in the sense in which the speake 
doubtless employed it, it would exclude all but the mog 
absolutely novel ideas—would grant, for example, a patent 
to Mr. Wheatstone, and refuse one to Mr. Mo 
and the host of inventors who are increasing the utilj 
of the original telegraph. Surely the man who by patient 
experiment, or by the intuitive power of genius, or } 
sheer mother-wit, extends, or cheapens, or simplifies gy 
existing process, is entitled to some reward for his ingenuity. 
Or is he, failing that reward, to keep it a secret, as worki 
men unable to pay for a patent almost invariably try to do? 
And if a patent is refused, how is he to obtain the reward? 
The Times puts the very strong case of a railway company, 
which finds that its own engineers have patented all the new 
turn-tables, sidings, rails, and railway improvements gene. 
rally, and sees itself bound to repay these monopolists, 
That seems hard, but the hardship is only in seeming, for 
the railway, without these gentlemen’s efforts, would not 
have the improvements at all. They keep the company out 
of nothing, and the public out of nothing, except as every 
other workman does. Why should a man invent turn-tables 
for nothing any more than roll trucks or drive engines with. 
out the wages which he sees fit to demand? The price 
asked may be extortionate, and a regulation on that point, if 
it is possible, might, as the patentee has a monopoly, be 
amply justified. But the right to some pay is clear, and the 
inventor can no more get pay except by an exclusive right 
to his idea, than a house-owner can get rent except through 
an exclusive right to his house. 

But, it is argued, not only does the inventor ask too much, 
but he asks money for ideas which are not ideas at all, 
merely the knowledge gained naturally from the practical 
working of old designs. That is often the case, but it isa 
reason for refusing the patent, or limiting the time of the 
grant, not for destroying the principle of patent laws. Take 
an illustration, which we use because it will be so familiar, 
Everybody knows Lund’s corkscrew, the clever little in- 
strument which has of late years superseded the trouble- 
some endless screw. There is nothing new in it in prin- 
ciple. Corks, and levers, and scissors, existed a good many 
years before the inventor was born. Still even those who pay 
for the screw will acknowledge that a fair right to reward 
for that bit of household ingenuity does really exist. Well, 
the next man who contrives to put a brush on that little 
machine will certainly double its use, but he is not exactly 
entitled to a patent. Sir R. Palmer's idea seems to be that 
because he is not, therefore the corkscrew maker is not, a 
theory we hold to be destructive of all reward for invention, 
and therefore of all those inventions not made out of pure 
philanthropy and love of progress. The remedy for the 

ractice of giving the brushman a patent is simply a more 
Remast and fearless application of the existing law. We 
want a few more rejections, not the abandonment of a prin- 
ciple which has helped to make the age one of incessant 
discovery. ‘The law gives power enough to the patent com- 
missioners, and if they are careless, the appointment of one 
of them as Devil’s Advocate, or ex-officio pleader against the 
patents, would be an ample security. At present the tendency 
is to admit patents a little too readily for the sake of 
income. 

We have mentioned the charge of extortion, and in this 
there may be reality. Inventors have sometimes a lunatic 
idea of their own importance, and a hard obstinacy, arising 
from excited imaginations, which neither reason nor facts 
can overcome. An engineer with a new turn-table is quite 
capable of asking a royalty equal to twice the profit the 
saving of labour involves. But that might surely be met by 
an act which would leave the principle of the existing laws 
untouched. In the first place, dead patents should be 
wholly forbidden. Any man whose invention remained un- 
used for a term, say, of five years, should lose it ex facto. If 
the absence of use proceeds from the neglect of the public, 
he will lose nothing ; if from his own extortion, he will be 
reduced to terms by the fear of profit escaping him altogether. 
This would, moreover, diminish the evil of patents taken out 
to include every modification of a single idea, the great ma- 


jority of which the patentee has no intention whatever to 


use. The right thus limited might be further restrained by 
considering that the purchase of right to use a patent 1s 
matter of public concern, and by bringing it under the rules 
which regulate other such transactions. If a man owns 4 
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tial to a new road, and puts on it a preposterous 
ete compelled to submit to award. Why should not 
the patentee submit too, and so accept, like everybody else, 
not the reward he thinks due to himself, but the reward 
which the world thinks due to him ? 





THE TORY ORGAN DESIGNATE. 

HE Saturday Review of last week had a very facetious 
T paper on the various analogies between Bishops and 
Brides, in which, however, it omitted to enumerate the tradi- 
tional duty of reluctance—the nolo episcopari of the Bishop 
—the moral consternation of the Bride at the audacity and 
novelty of the matrimonial proposition. Perhaps the omis- 
sion of so exceedingly superficial an analogy in a paper so 
elaborately humorous was intentional ; perhaps its inclusion 

ight have been too direct a key to the pleasing bashfulness 
of another article in the same number on the double de- 
ficiencies of the Conservative party in leaders and in 
“grgans’’—an article in which the flutter and hesitation of 
a willing and faithful love towards the incoming Conserva- 
tive Ministry are with shy courage volunteered. After 
stating with much force, but perhaps some prejudice, the 
conviction that England is heartily Conservative and only 
stumbles at the awkward necessity of having Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli for her Parliamentary and Ministerial 
Jeaders, the writer goes on to point out with pathetic 
modesty and candour the second great, but really not in- 
superable, difficulty in a Conservative Ministry. 7 On some 
occasions” a Conservative Cabinet “would be in urgent 
need of defence outside the walls of Parliament, and where 
it would find it is a puzzle to everybody who travels through 
the yearly increasing crowd of newspapers. It would be un- 
gracious not to allow that the two Conservative daily journals 
have improved and are improving, and an enthusiastic reader 
might, perhaps, be pardoned for believing that their defi- 
ciencies are rather comparative than positive; but still there 
is something almost ludicrous in the idea of a Government 
resisting a vehement popular outcry—let us say in the recess 
—with only the Morning Herald and the Standard to de- 
monstrate the absurdity of the prevalent delusion.” Surely, 
this is a modest bid for the first place in the journalistic 
harem of the coming Minister, at least on condition that that 
Minister be neither Lord Derby nor Mr. Disraeli. Why 
should the Saturday cast this blank and unconscious gaze 
around over the wilderness of newspapers in search of some 
one equal to the position ? The daily drudges of the party 
“have improved and are improving,” under the kind counsel 
of a mutual friend, and they need only that mutual friend as 
an aristocratic mistress above them, to inspire them weekly 
with thought and sentiment, in order to be quite up to their 
mission. Jt is on the mistress’s energy that the neatness and 
activity of servants depend. Why beat about the bush ? 
If Lord Robert Cecil could but become the mind of the next 
Conservative Cabinet, why might not the Saturday Review 
take upon herself the duty of inspiring in chief, and being 
inspired in chief by, the Tory Government; in short, become 
in the tenderest sense “ guide, counsellor, and friend ?” 
Then, indeed, would the truest and loftiest tie between 
Minister and “organ” be realized «t last, then we might 
indeed have the new mind of the Tory Cabinet, exclaiming 
ecstatically with Wordsworth that he had found at last a 
“being breathing thoughtful breath,” — 
“A perfect creature nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ;” 
and yet also 
“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s weekly food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
So ideal a tie between Minister and organ cannot often be 
realized in this world. He might well repeat, as Mr. Trollope 
makes the old baronet in a similar position repeat, in his new 
tale, “ Why should I not ?” 

Why should not such a union be solemnized? Surely 
there would be no one to forbid the banns. Has not the 
Saturday Review earned, by a long and persevering course 


demanding the close of the Russian war, and assailing 
Turkey. It has since taken the Conservative side with the 
enthusiasm of a true partisan in every question of home and 
foreign politics except the one to whieh we have alluded. 
It was long—under the cloak perhaps of anti-Gallicanism, 
but without much regard to that excuse—the bitterest of 
all the foes of Sardinia when she was initiating the glorious 
policy which has since been crowned with success. It dis- 
couraged explicitly the liberal course of the present Emperor 
in Russia, It has attacked not only the home but the foreign 
policy of the French Emperor with a completely indiscrimi- 
nate venom. It has opposed with all its power the reform 
of the administration of India; it sided vehemently with the 
Tories on the Chinese war of 1857; it has enthusiastically 
supported Mr. Trollope’s superficial depreciation of the 
African race, and it has recently taken the Southern view of 
the American struggle with an earnestness quite unrivalled 
except by Captain Jervis and a few of the extreme Tory fa- 
natics,—having a fortnight ago inserted an article which every 
one took to mean that England would be clearly justified in 
breaking the blockade of the Southern ports. And while 
all its foreign sympathies—except on the Hungarian ques- 
tion—have been on the blindly authoritative, if not the 
despotic side, its home politics have been no less distinguished 
by callous Conservatism. It has attacked the Radicals 
with a keenness and animosity that would be impossible to 
a true Liberal, even though he might agree in distrusting and 
doubting their principles. It opposed Reform with much 
more than the hatred of a Conservative—of such a Conserva- . 
tive, at least, as Sir E. B. Lytton or Mr. Walpole. On 
social subjects it has sneered down every Reformer, as for 
example the Social Science Association, whom it could not 
argue down. It cannot conceal its horror of a change in the 
marriage law, which ‘to the working classes might be a 
practical boon—the abolition of the restraint on marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. It has done all in its power to 
restrain the effort of the Universities to extend their influ- 
ences over the middle classes. And on Church questions it has 
been almost retrograde. In short, if the true distinction 
between a Conservative and a Liberal be, that the former 
looks with despair on improvement, and therefore regards 
every change with a fixed @ priori dislike, while a Liberal 
looks with hope on the progress of the world, and therefore 
can never see an evil without an effort to remove it,—the 
Saturday Review is Conservative to the backbone. 

Why, then, should the Saturday Review scruple at once 
to place itself at the disposal of a Conservative Government 
under certain conditions as to the ruling mind there, and so 
remove this very serious difficulty from which Conservatism 
suffers so acutely? No doubt the mésalliance of the Tory 
Government with the Herald and Standard is a real obstruc- 
tion to the Conservatives. But those worthy papers have 
shown so much capacity already for learning tactics from the 
Saturday, that if they could once get over the first spasm of 
seeing youth and beauty elevated above them, they would 
no doubt soon work together as ably and harmoniously as a 
Mormon household. The Whigs have already cemented a 
large number of such useful connexions. Besides their official 
alliance with the amiable Globe, they have at least three 
other subordinate, and, as it were, morganatic connexions, 
that are, each in its turn, of great use to them. After 
a Saturday evening’s Cabinet, the Observer frequently 
confides to the public, with that starched sabbatarian deco- 
rum with which stately matrons, meeting after church, gossip 
to each other in the porch or churchyard, some interesting 
proof of her confidential relations with the Minister. 
During Lord Palmerston’s régime, and at all times on mat- 
ters closely concerning the imperial mind in France, the 
Morning Post knows how to open her fashionable mouth 
with political knowledge as well as courtly tact and aristo- 
‘cratic scandal. And finally, on financial matters, even the 
| portly and substantial Lconomist frequently deigns to dis- 
'cover the mind of the Treasury or the Exchequer concerning 
the problems of the housekeeping accounts. Why then should 
the Conservatives be less fortunate? Why should not the 
coming triumph be inaugurated by the happy installation of 
the Saturday Review by the side of the new Minister ? 





of anxious Conservatism, the right to take up her place, with- 
out any challenge of her purity, at the side of a professedly 
Tory Minister? We cannot remember, in the not very long 


Surely the modesty of the Saturday Review should not 
| prevent it. Surely, when hearts are really so completely at 
one, some mutual understanding between the Conservatives 


period since that vigorous and fascinating paper first ap-| and their ablest and most witty admirer might be brought 
peared in the highest circles, a single act that would be|about. Let it not be said of them, as some novel-heroine 
grossly inconsistent with the proposed alliance unless it be! significantly remarked to her lover, that the “ happiness of 


the support of Hungary against Austria. At its very first 
début it followed the lead of the Peelite party in vehemently 


Let not 


two lives was about to be sacrificed to a caprice.” 


‘Mr. Monckton Milnes, who takes a deep interest, we doubt 
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not, in our fair and caustic contemporary, have again to 
chronicle in his musical lines the same sad history that he 
has once told so well : 
* Alas! tMat love was not too strong 

For maiden shame or manly pride. 

Alas! that they delayed so long 

The goal of mutual bliss beside.” 
For here, too, a greater fate hangs in the balance. It is 
not the happiness of an individual life, but the prosperity of 
a great party, which depends on the frankness of the Con- 
servatives, and the coyness of the Saturday Review. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE CROATS. 
: Emperor of Austria resembles the mother always 
turning up in the manufacturing districts, who has 
just murdered her children, but explains, in the meekest 
voice, that she did it only to send them to Heaven. He has 
destroyed another constitution, only that Croatia may be 
blessed with that happy Utopia which he styles Imperial 
unity. The Croatians, it will be remembered, have a Diet, 
a representative body which, though not exactly in the posi- 
tion of the Hungarian Diet, is an ancient and legal authority 
repeatedly acknowledged by the sovereign. The Diet had a 
mind to maintain the prescriptive union of the province with 
Hungary, which has lasted since 1180, and met 9 so, and was, 
besides, querulous about military service, and has, conse- 
quently, ceased to exist. The Croats, though a half-civilized 
race, have, nevertheless, strong wills, and serious grievances, 
and this summary suppression of every right has, conse- 
quently, added one more link to the chain which binds the 
Austrian provinces in their new and strong bond of hate to 
the House of Hapsburg. 

It is difficult to reason or even to be indignant with an 
act which so completely sets at defiance the maxims of 
human policy. It is like the freak of a lunatic, which men 
watch with curiosity, or pity, or fear, but for which they 
never attempt to assign a reason. The act is not the effect 
of a thought but the symptom of a disease, and speculation 
is baffled by the obvious absence of sequence. If there was 
a province with a claim upon the Austrian Government it 
was Croatia. If there was a province which it was unsafe 
to offend, it was Croatia. If there was a province which 
might have been used to strengthen the Emperor’s hands, to 
further any conceivable end of oppression or defence, it was 
Croatia. If, above all, there was a province which could 
bridle, or annoy, or disarm at once Hungary and Italy, it 
was Croatia. Placed between Hungary and the Adriatic, 
full of a martial race whose only trade is soldiership, occupied 
by a people blindly Catholic, ignorant up to a point which 
contents even Austrian statesmen, and savage to an ex- 
tent which fills even Austrians with disgust, Croatia, 
once contented, would be the very tool for a game 
such as Francis Joseph is playing. For a hundred 
years the Croats have been the strength of his armies, so 
dreaded that Croat is now the word with which enemies name 
his soldiery. In 1848, the universal rise of the Croats in his 
defence found him an army, and it was by the Croats that 
the gentle Constitutionalist carried out the military repres- 
sion of Hungary. During the very last struggle, while 
Deak was still thundering out the denunciation which Aus- 
trians will never forgive, the first and most painful anxiety 
of the Hungarians was how to secure Croatia. As in the South, 
however, so in the East, the Emperor smooths all the difficul- 
ties which might impede insurrection. Misgovernment welded 
together Italian provinces disunited for centuries, and 
tyranny is binding in links of iron the states which only 
twelve years ago sprang at each other’s throats. Hungary 
has been used a dozen times to repress Venetia, but a com- 
mon suffering has cemented the friendship of hunter and 
hunted, and Garibaldi’s name sounds as cheerfully in Pesth 
as on the lagunes. Croatia has been the dog which watched 
Hungary, but their common lord has lashed both till pain has 
driven them to make common cause against the oppressor. 

In Hungary the people re-elected the remonstrating Diet, 
in Venetia they pray for Victor Emanuel, in Gallicia they sing 
masses for the dead shot down in Warsaw, and in Croatia they 
tell stories of military service which make grey-headed savages 
weep with emotion. 
that it needs but a little more, say martial law for a month 
in the Hereditary States, to realize the Emperor’s dream, 


. . . ee 
with the assertion that thirty millions of men can be mig. 
governed for a decade by a political imbecile, and yet look 
up to him with awe. If there was one point in the wholg 
situation which more required watchfulness than another it 
was the temper of the maritime population. It is among them 
that Garibaldi must work, through them that France must 
supply arms and munitions of war; without them Hungary is 
an isolated province shut in by huge mountain chains, with 
them she is a great Mediterranean State. Yet the Em 
with the burglars abroad, deliberately opens his own houge. 
door. We fail to perceive even the power upon which he 
fancies he can rely. Twenty millions of his own people are 
even now passive rebels, and day by day he destroys the foreg 
with which he must keep them down. He must be relying on 
something, but what ?—Europe? One half has accepted the 
motto of the Revolution, Delenda est Austria, tnd of the 
remainder Russia is powerless, and England looking on in 
disgusted scorn, The army? ‘hat we presume is the Em. 
peror’s reliance, but two-thirds of his army are now the 
very men whose chiefs he has insulted. The time must 
come one day when Pole and Venetian, Croat and Magyar 
though clothed in uniform, shall look in one another's faces, 
and see how many the wronged are, and in that hour the 
Austrian Empire ends. 





THE POETRY OF THE PAPACY. 

T is a shame, said Wesley, that the devil should have all the 

tunes to himself. It is a shame, thinks Pio Nono, that Victor 
Emanuel should have all the poets to himself. Great is the power of 
melody, and a sonnet may serve the Papacy in good stead. Orpheus 
recalled Eurydice from the realms of Pluto, and so a Papal Orpheus, 
who sang in sonnets, might recal blasphemous Bologna, or fickle 
Ferrara, or even presumptuous Perugia, from the realms of the Re 
Galant’ uomo. “Chi sa?” as the Italians say. Nothing is impossible 
in the world of faith. It is probable that Antonelli believes in son- 
nets as much or as little as he does’ in a miraculous interposition in 
favour of the Papacy ; Merode pins his faith on Zouaves, and even the 
Irish brigade were not poetical; Patrizi believes in Austria, and 
Austrian dragoons have a fatal incapacity for comprehending poetry, 
The Pope himself is probably the only man in the Vatican who be- 
lieves in, the efficacy of sonnet song; but still something must be 
done, “some effort,” as Mrs. Chicks said of Mrs. Dombey, “ must 
be made ;” and, in default of faith, and troops, and money, sonnets 
may as well be tried. Allopathy has failed, let homeopathy be given 
a chance. So sonnets are the order of the day. 
It was in March last that the poetic “ afflatus” first seized on the 
Pro-papal mind. Gaeta had fallen, and the arm of flesh had been 
found wanting; the excommunication had been hurled forth, and the 
lightning had missed fire ; the plate had been sent round for Peter's 
pence, and the plate, unlike the widow’s cruise of oil, showed no 
symptom of a miraculous replenishing. Faith, hope, and charity had 
failed, and poetry was called on to make good their failure. On the 
Fridays in Lent the Pope prays in public at St. Peter’s, and it was 
on these Fridays that the Muse first burst into song. Like every 
Muse, except Mr. Martin Tupper’s, the Papal Muse was timid at the 
outset. The first sonnet was written in ink, and affixed surreptitiously 
to a corner of the portico before the Basilica. Emboldened by suec- 
cess, the ink developed into print, and the sonnet advanced from the 
corner to the front pillars. Familiarity bred courage, and instead of 
one poet we had many. Sonnets in large type, sonnets in small, 
sonnets lithographed, and sonnets scribbled, were posted over the 
columns as high as the arm could reach. They invaded the 
church, they were thrust into one’s hands by fervent acolytes, 
they fluttered in the air, fell amidst the bayonets of the 
parti-coloured Swiss Guard, and were wafted even to the feet of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The very air breathed, burned with sonnets. 
Various, too, were the signatures of the authors. ‘True merit, with 


conscious modesty, spurned the notoriety of vulgar success and re- 
fused to affix its name, but the pseudonyms of a Roman youth, a 
faithful believer, and a servant of the tabernacle, described the feel- 
ings and characters of the composers. Rumour, indeed, reported 
that the sonnets, one and all, were the work of one mortal brain, and 
that the brain of a minor canon; but even in the city of faith the 
human intellect refused to grasp a conception so portentous. 


Let us cull a few flowers from the Axthologia Papalina. There 


were metrical versions of the Psalms, acrostics and odes, but the 
So complete is the fusion of interests | sonnets bore the palm away. 
intellect to appreciate the merits of a sonnet. Why one thought, and 
one thought alone, should be conveyed in neither more nor less than 


[t is hard to our illiterate Protestant 


and make his vast empire one and indivisible in its hate of'| fourteen lines; why, in the first eight lines, the rhyme should be 


the House of Hapsburg. 


The more this act is considered the more inexplicable | in the six last lines, are all mysteries. 
papal sonnets lay not in their form, but in their spirit. 


will it appear, except upon one theory, which we at least 


alternate ; and why the treble rhyme must perforce be introduced 


To us, the charm of the Pro- 
Whether, 





are loth to admit, for we leave it to Radicals to be pleased 


like the J/iad, their authorship was single or manifold, we cared not 
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to investigate. We received without questioning the goods that the 

provided. The first that we can recal was the composition of 
the youth of Rome, and the thouglit consisted in a parallel between 
Pilate and Louis Napoleon. The lines, as we read them at the time, 
ran thus in meaning : 

“When the judge, a slave to base fear, offered an unholy choice to 
the dejected people, the populace, brutalized by deceit, cried out, 
‘Let Barabbas live and let Jesus die!’ And Christ died, ‘loaded 
with infamy and grief,’ but on the third day rising again as conqueror, 
He came fraught with conquest. 

“Thus the intoxicated crowd, blind to its own destruction, has 
preferred a guilty robber to thee, oh Pius! and already believes it 
has escaped from thy yoke. But thou, like the man-God, invincible, 
shalt rise again, and shalt behold crouching at thy feet the man who 
has dared recklessly to tear the crown from thy brow.” 

In this version the faults of language are our ‘own, the faults of 
taste are not. The language may be and is profane, but just as 
Tristram Shandy excuses himself for telling a certain story on the 
ground that a bishop told it before him, we conceive that, what a Pope 
allowed to be posted on the walls of a Christian church, we may 
be allowed to quote. The thought embodied in the next effusion 
that came beneath our notice, was that Rome had been saved from 
the invasion of the Piedmontese by a miraculous interposition. It is 
true that to the sceptical mind the cause of the sacred soil of Rome 
being kept inviolate seemed to consist in the very matter-of-fact 
circumstance that 20,000 French troops were stationed there; but 
the poet’s gaze, we know, sees further than our shallow wit. ‘The re- 
ceived poetical version ran as follows : 

“Now that the whole Italian land, oppressed by fraud and violence, 
groans in sorrow of heart, and trembles for dread of the yet more 
awful ruin, which the future has in store for her in the recesses of its 
agitated womb, thee alone, O Rome! the mad frenzy of the hour, 
terror-struck at its own audacity, has not yet overwhelmed with its 
twofold war, Thou remainest unconquered, and clingest in thy heart 
to the hope that the whirlwind may beat against thy walls in vain. 

“Meanwhile the wicked fret for thy destruction, and the dark 
storm-cloud, destroying everything in its course, is seen to grow larger 
and larger. But do Thou protect the See of Thy Peter, which alone 
unmoved, of right divine, refuses to succumb to the power of fraud 
and violence.” 

This burst of poetic passion was headed by the text, “ A thousand 
shall fall beside thee, and ten thousand, by thy right hand,” a text, 
which, applied to Castel Fidardo and Gaeta, formed an illustration 
more in accordance with sentiment than fact. Of course Victor 
Emanuel did not fail to point a moral and adorn a sonnet. ‘There 
was one, we recollect, dedicated to the Re Galant’uomo, and which 
on the Horatian principle of plunging at once “ ix medias res,” 
commenced with the word “ scoundrel” (/éellone), and went on as 
follows: “ With thy sacrilegious hand, thou hast dared to assail the 
mighty Pius, and still dartest thy savage and guilty glance towards 
the Vatican. Satan has vomited forth the hordes of Hell, and has 
united himself in partnership with thee—but in vain!” Another 
poet, less sanguine of temporal aid, and even more positive of mi- 
raculous interposition, informs us that when the tricolor should 
float from the Capitol, then the measure of iniquity would be 
full: the words “ Consummatum est!’ would be heard again, 
and the wrath of Heaven would overwhelm the modern Babel. 
A bard, who appeared to us to run great risk of lapsing un- 


* awares into the heresy of Origen, announced that even Satan 


was shocked—the devil was not particular—but the line must really 
be drawn somewhere, and Victor Emanuel and Cavour were too bad 
for him. To us, however, the gem of the whole collection was one 
entitled “The Judas’ Kiss,” a copy of which, we trust, was duly 
forwarded to the Tuileries. ‘Picked up in the gutter, exalted to 
the highest honours, and his lips still dyed with the blood of his 
Lord, Iscariot advances proudly, and, girt in armour, marches by the 
side of a ravenous horde. Impelled, forsooth, by the love of his holy 
Master, he leads on the army of the Pharisees ! No, alas! he betrays 
Him with a kiss, and surrenders Him, bound hand and foot, to the 
care of Pilate’s ruffians.” 

This is hard enough, and Judas Napoleon ought to have felt un- 
commonly uncomfortable ; but Mr. Kinglake will be glad to learn 
that the poetic vaticination of the future is not inferior in precision 
tothe interpretation of the present. At the end of the sonnet we 
are told, “ Judas hung by a halter, and, amidst his rage, he twisted 
his neck and gasped for breath, and died with the blasphemy in his 
mouth, ‘ Would that I had never been born!’ ” 

The force of melodious interpretation could go no further, and, 
with this inspired prophecy the series came to aclimax. Fora time 
there was a lull. Possibly, the public denunciation had worked its 
effect ; possibly, with the close of the Roman season, there was no 
audience left to address, for the Romans themselves, strange to say, 
evince a stupid want of appreciation for Papal poetry ; possibly, too, 
the bard was exhausted by his last outpouring of indignation. This 





week, we learn that the poetic mania has revived again, and that, on 
the annual visit of Pio Nono to the Church of San Carlo Boromeo— 
that purest and holiest of the saints inscribed’in the hagiology of 
modern Rome—the sonnet system reappeared in undiminished vigour. 
The only novelty the minor canon appears to have discovered during 
the recess consists in describing Victor Emanuel as the Blockhead 
King (Re Babbeo) ; but practice makes perfect, and with the coming 
season we shall look for higher flights of the Papal Muse. If we 
might venture to give one word of advice, it would be that, like many 
other Muses, she overlooks the poetry of the common things around 
her, and seeks too far afield for subjects of her song. Surely some- 
thing might be made of the raptures of the child Mortara at his 
separation from the arms of an unbelieving mother, and of the intense 
delight of Locatelli at being allowed to die as a martyr for the 
honour of Pio Nono. 

There are some things about which you must speak laughingly, in 
order to escape speaking only too sadly. Of such, this Pro-papal 
poetry is one. The servile adulation, the profane parodies, and the 
unbridled vituperation which distinguish these effusions, will do no 
harm to any one but their authors. Curses, according to the Eastern 
proverb, are like chickens, which go home to roost. 





LOCAL CELEBRITIES AND LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. 
T is often said that the love of virtue flourishes most in these 
happy little corners of the globe which are secluded at one 
and the same time from the interest and the dissipation of the great 
world. Village Hampdens are possessed of all the excellent quali- 
ties, and are subjected to none of the temptations, of their more 
distinguished namesake, and the rose which blushes unseen not only 
smells as sweetly as, but more sweetly than, the flower which from 
its position is compelled to undergo the fatigues and responsibilities of 
public life. A ceremony has lately taken place within the Tower 
Hamlets which suggest these considerations. A new Lecture Hall, 
built near the works of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees (of Marylebone 
fame), was inaugurated the other evening by a solemn gathering, con- 
ducted by, and made in honour of, Mr, Twelvetrees himself. Ina 
great public festivity there is often much that pains and disquiets 
the thoughtful observer. First of all there may, perhaps, be an ex- 
cessive devotion to the pleasures of the table. Then, again, the great 
world does not always choose its heroes rightly. When the /éed one 
comes forward to address his audience he too often turns out to be one 
who has made his way in life by personal struggles after fame, and the 
mundane occupations of a political career. The next day an unjust 
Press, perhaps, adds a little drop of bitter gall to the recollection of 
the evening, by tearing into shreds the speech of the hero of the 
feast. It is quite refreshing to turn to such a peaceful and happy 
contrast as that which is presented to us in the revelries of the Tower 
Hamlets. The Zower Hamiets Express contains an account of the 
inauguration in question that is enough to put us all to the blush, 
Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, whose religious and social biography is 
given us at length by the Zzpress, is indeed a happy man. In the 
first place, he seems to have reached the topmost pinnacle (if we may 
use the expression) of successful insecticide. “ The gigantic extent 
of his commercial transactions” (to borrow the language of the 
Express), “the fact that the produce of his manufactories stare us 
in the face in every highway and by-way of the metropolis and pro- 
vinces, and is associated with every trifling requirement of the do- 
mestic ménage, have contributed to render the name of Twelvetrees a 
household word.” Then, again, he is (judging again from the language 
of the Express) a person of peculiar personal advantages, and is in the 
habit of delivering public addresses, of which the most salient charac- 
teristic, the Express is “inclined to think,” is “earnestness.” In 
addition to this, he is connected with numerous political, temperance, 
educational, and religious institutions ; and, lastly, he has the felicity 
of having won the admiration of moral and conscientious journals, 
There can be no doubt that the Zower Hamlets Express is on the side 
of virtue, and thoroughly and heartily admires Mr. Twelvetrees. 
Such sincere and noble enthusiasm for what is right, such appre- 
ciation for those who labour to do good by day and, indeed—as far as 
Mr. Twelvetrees and his art are concerned—by night, is not to be 
found everywhere. Mr. Twelvetrees, it appears, has had a long life 
of usefulness, and may say almost, in the words of our great poet, 
that he often has been 
“ Sleepless himself, to give his clients sleep.” 
What has been his greatest achievement, and what will be his noblest 
reward, is that he has conquered the noble sympathy of such journal- 
ists as the writer of the Zower Hamlets Express, and that he has had 
three columns of close print devoted to his biography in what appears 
to be one of the most high-minded pub'cations of the day. 

The evening opened with tea, during which we are not at all sur- 
prised to learn that the new hall presented “ quite a cheering” aspect, 
and the chair, “in the unavoidable absence of the Earl of Harring- 
ton,” was occupied by Acton S, Ayrton, Esq., M.P., member for the 
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Tower Hamlets. A long list of noblemen and gentlemen had been 
advertised as likely to attend. At the last moment, we learn with 
regret, that circumstances over which they had no control prevented 
all the former and some of the latter from being present, but the 
absentees all sent their best wishes, and some of them their prayers, 
so that their loss, it is to be hoped, was of less importance. The 
Tower Hamlets Express prints their letters of excuse at full length. 
‘The Right Honourable the Earl of Harrington, K.C.B.,” writing 
from “ Elvaston Castle,” regrets that numerous engagements in the 
country will keep him from the opening of the hall. He begs, how- 
ever, “to express his hope and belief that the new hall..... may 
prove a lasting monument to record the benevolence of Mr. Twelve- 
trees in promoting the greatest happiness for the greatest number.” 
Sir John Heskett Lethbridge feels unable, in consequence of the 
damp weather, to accept the kind invitation of the eminent insecti- 
cide. But he will not forget that invitation, and he wishes to support 
all such noble efforts as Mr. Twelvetrees is making for his fellow- 
men. The “Right Hon. Lord Teynham” deplores his inability to 
attend, but invokes a blessing on Mr. Twelvetrees. Mr. Edward 
Miall has arrangements which take him for the time out of town, but 
wishes them all a pleasant meeting. Mr. G. Cruikshank is also “ com- 
pelled to be out of town for a few days just at the time of the pro- 
posed meeting,” but sends thanks and wishes. The Rev. Hugh Allen 
hopes that the Lord may bless all the labours of Mr. Twelvetrees, 
but is sorry that he cannot have the pleasure of being at his inaugu- 
ral soirée. On the whole, therefore, the friends of the inauguration 
had known what it was to be disappointed by their lions, but the best 
face was put upon the matter, and Mr. Ayrton, M.P., took the chair, 
and addressed the meeting upon the advantages of intellectual as 
contrasted with unintellectual pleasures. 

Mr. Harper Twelvetrees himself made a speech which was sensible 
and modest, as might be expected from an employer who was 
addressing a number of his own workpeople, upon whom he had 
conferred all the obligations that a kind master has it in his power 
to bestow. The Zower Hamlets Express must have been slightly dis- 
appointed. At the beginning of their narrative of the life and man- 
ners of Mr. Twelvetrees they quote select passages from his oratory, 
which had prepared us for something far more startling. One passage 
in praise of the man who does his duty while he “soars aloft upon 
the triumphant wings of industry, enterprise, patieuce, and hope,” 
is so extremely picturesque that the Marylebone electors, to whom, 
after the defeat of Mr. Twelvetrees, it was addressed, must almost 
have regretted their choice of the less imaginative Mr. Harvey Lewis. 
“Though the fame of such a man,” said Mr. Twelvetrees, “ may not 
flash out to distant countries, or to future ages, yet his honesty, his 
truthfulness, and his integrity, will surround the little circle of his 
efforts with a burning and shining light, and a beautiful trail of glory, 
such as the sun leaves behind him at his setting, will follow him to 
the grave, and perform his funeral obsequies.” For a man who is 
in the habit of looking forward to having his funeral obsequies per- 
formed by a trail of glory, it must be confessed that Mr. Twelvetrees, 
on the oecasion of the opening of his new Hall, was exceedingly re- 
served and undemonstrative. He said but little, and that little was 
not in praise of himself. His example was not followed by the train 
of admiring orators who succeeded. The Rev. Mr. Bucke plunged 
at once into theology; and suggested a theory of historical criticism 
which is worthy of an Irish bishop. In Mr. Bucke’s opinion, Ro- 
manism and Rationalism, combined with a neglect of the Bible, have 
been the causes that destroyed the great nations of the earth. Where, 
he asked, was now the city of the Pharaohs? The sands of the 
desert engulphed its glory, and the waste places were its sole re- 
mains. Amid the ruins of Babylon the owl and the jackal raised 
their screech and howl. Rome and Greece were split up, and their 
glory departed as a dream. Spain was like the lightning-struck and 
blackened hull of a vessel tossed by the tempest at its will, and 
Jerusalem was trodden down beneath the feet of the Moslem. But 
England flourished still, because she remained faithful to her Bible, 
spite of the efforts of Romanism and rationalism—despite the Church 
of Rome on the one hand, and Essays and Reviews upon the other. 
The reverend gentleman wound up by appealing—with a fluency and 
rapidity which “defied all efforts at reporting’—to the employés 
of Mr. Twelvetrees to be grateful to their master. 

The Rev. J. Wilson contributed a brief sketch of his own religious 
experiences, a brief summary of his clerical career, an account of a 
letter he had written and a visit he had paid to her Majesty, with a 
description of the surprise of her attendants at his expressing a pre- 
ference for water over wine. But the Queen, he said, was not a 
person to love us less on avcount of our maintaining our principles. 
And he was not without hope of her Majesty’s future conversion to 
piety and teetotalism. We are deeply indebted to her as a nation. 
God grant that her convictions may be yet more deepened, and that 
the glory of her character may come out with all the effulgence of 
the setting sun. 

A person of the name of Payne, who appears to be, by profession 


at least, both a poet and assistant judge, was, however, the 
favourite and the lion of the evening. We cannot compliment the lay 
upon the dignity or the good sense of its representative, who see 

from the applause and familiar notice with which he was received to 
be the customary wag of the Tower Hamlets. Augustus used to 
remark of two famous visitors at his table, that he sat between Stniles 
and tears; Mr. Twelvetrees is fortunate in being at once the Owner 
of a weeping philosopher like Mr. Bucke, and of a laughing Philo. 
sopher like Mr. Payne. After a display of damp comic fireworks, 
Mr. Payne wound up his performances with a few original stanzas in 
honour of the illustrious promoter of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. It would seem that it is the one thowsand six 
hundred and nineteenth of the kind to which his own fertile brajg 


has given birth : 

“ Working men of Bromley, 
Working men of Bow, 
March the march of progress, 
Singing as you go. 
Twelvetrees is a jewel, 
Twelvetrees is a brick, 
And like fire to fuel 
We to him will stick. 
Twelvetrees is a master 
Honoured by us all, 

Oh! may no disaster 
Ever him befal. 
Working men of Bromley, 
Working men of Bow, 
Twelvetrees has a partner, 
As you daily know. 

” * * 


Say—her praises sounding, 
May the joys of life 

Ever be surrounding 
Twelvetrees and his wife.” 

There is such an obvious similarity between the respective styles 
of Poet Close and Poet Payne, that we cannot but suspect they are 
connected. The Poet of the Lakes and the Poet of the Tower 
Hamlets remind us of one another forcibly. We find in both the 
same noble tendency to praise all truly great men. In this respect 
they resemble Pindar. Seated at the hospitable board of a second 
Hiero, Poet Payne takes up his harp to commemorate his patron’s 
triumphs, and to encourage him to new efforts. Poet Close watches 
the achievements of his benefactors from a little distance, but with 
the same enthusiasm. If Mr. Payne should ever migrate from the 
Tower Hamlets, it will be a consolation to Mr. Twelvetrees and the 
men of Bow that they can easily supply his place. It is a credit to 
the Government that two such promising literary geniuses should be 
enjoying places or salaries in the gift of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
Both Poet Payne and Poet Close may sing to Lord Palmerston what 
Catullus sang to Cicero : 

“ Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
Agit pessimus omnium poeta 
Tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus.” 

We acknowledge that the little peep which the Tower Hamlets Er- 
press has permitted us to take at the inner life of the Tower Hamlets, 
is an agreeable and a refreshing one. Nos efiam fuimus in Arcadia, 
The Tower Hamlets, removed from the follies of the larger world, is, 
it seems, a little world in itself, like the Abyssinian valley of Rasselas, 
with its sages, its statesmen, its poets, its philanthropists, and its 
king. What can it desire more! It enjoys the advantage of having 
a moral and enlightened journal, the privilege of hearing lectures on 
religion and science in a lecture-hall built for the purpose, and the 
presence of Mr. Twelvetrees, who, we trust, is performing for the 
Tower Hamlets in a small way, what St. Patrick did for Ireland ins 
large one. We are proud of finding that so near to our own doors, 
there is, metaphysically speaking, a little moral garden, where the 
voice of merit is heard alone, whither envy never comes, and where 
an incorruptible press, burning with charity and affection, proclaims 
honestly and fearlessly its admiration of all that is good and eminent. 
How can Mr. Twelvetrees have the heart to think of deserting such 
a little paradise for the rougher scenes of a political career? Itis 
better to enjoy the affection of the high-minded inhabitants of the 
Tower Hamlets, and the friendship of a journal like the Tower 
Hamlets Express, than to be seated among the statesmen of the land. 





Fine Arts. 

A SHILLING’S-WORTH OF CHEAP WOODCUTS. 
THe mania for cheap illustrated serials is on the increase. The 
number of woodcuts, chiefly of a worthless character, that may be 
procured weekly for one shilling, is considerably above a hundred 0a 
the average. For that sum eight miscellanies of the Loudon Journal 
class, two illustrated newspapers, a comic serial, two serious publi 
cations, and the first number of a novel of “powerful and thrilling 
interest” (Nos. 2 and 3 presented gratis to every purchaser of No. 1), 
may be obtained. Here is quantity at any rate, but of the quality of 
the cuts and the paper on which they are printed much cannot 

said. Exception, however, must be made in favour of the Londos 
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1 all 
Journal, which commands the aid of Mr. John Gilbert as its chief 
jjjustrator, and is at once the longest established and best conducted 

jodical of its kind. For how long a period Mr. Gilbert’s con- 
nexion with it has lasted I am unable precisely to say, but shall be 
within the mark in stating fifteen years. He seldom now makes his 
arauce in the Illustrated News, and has entirely relinquished 
working for the numerous publications of the Religious Tract Society. 
fo the Loudon Journal he still keeps constant, and during the whole 
of the period above stated has been throwing off numberless ‘‘ abduc- 
tions,” “waylayings,” “unexpected intrusions,” “marriages and 
deaths,” under every conceivable variety of circumstance, in illustra- 
tion to the wondrous stories from the fertile brains of Messrs. Pierce 
Egan and J.F. Smith. No matter what the incident or what the 
riod, whether a royal progress or a strike of operatives, a review 

jn the Champ de Mars or a band of medizval warriors, the interior 
of a gamivg-house or a labourer’s cottage, Mr. Gilbert is equally at 
home. Scriptural, historical, Shakspearian, and domestic subjects, 
have engaged him each by turns. He is ready for anything: 
“Seneca cannot be tog heavy, nor Plautus too light.” Nothing 
that he does is actually bad, and this is a great thing to say, considering 
the multiplicity of his productions. Objection may be taken to nu- 
merous qualities in his work, but his great picturesque feeling, mas- 
terly style, and happy pencilling, almost atone for his faults. 
As with Rubens, on + style Mr. Gilbert appears to have formed 
his own, we forgive the eccentricities for the sake of the evident 
genius that guided the pencil. Mr. Gilbert has the elements of a 
great artist within him—he possesses the pictorial faculty in an 
eminent degree, and has considerable feeling for beauty; his sense of 
humour and character, though less marked, is still evident, and had 
he corrected his tendencies to conventionality and cultivated his taste 
by an humble study of unsophisticated nature in his earlier days, there 
is little doubt that he might have taken high rank as a painter. As 
it is, Mr. Gilbert will be remembered as the most prolific illustrator 
of this or any preceding age. He is not only a rapid but a very in- 
dustrious worker. Fabulous stories are related of the quickness with 
which he maxes these London Journal drawings and the high prices 
obtained forthem. A collection of all Mr. Gilbert’s drawings would 
fill a room of no inconsiderable dimensions ; and not only did he at 
one period find time to contribute his aid to nearly every illustrated 
work issued from the press, but also to paint one or two oil pictures 
of large dimensions and several water-colour drawings within the 
year. Bitter were the tears and loud the wailings among publishers 
and proprietors of illustrated works when Mr. Gilbert finally deter- 
mined to give up a great, portion of his wood-drawing. He has been 
the idol of the wood-engravers ; they swore, and probably still swear, 
by him, as the man of the day—the king of wood-draughtsmen. 

Every young aspirant who wished to devote himself to illustration 
was to devote his days and nights to the study of Gilbert, his was 

the only style. “You may have originality of your own, but we 

don’t want any evidences of it; crush it altogether if you can, but at 
least keep it in the background; become a slavish imitator, trade 
with another’s means, be successful, and be happy!” This was the 
advice, in effect, though not in actual words, to the unfledged wood- 
draughtsman. In some cases it has been followed with not very brilliant 
results, as we shall presently see ; but as a general rule men refused 
to look through the eyes of another, and adopted styles of their own, 

king more to nature than any man’s work, and thus the higher 
elass of books and periodicals are now illustrated in a manner un- 
dreamt of but very few years ago. 

‘The gentleman who draws for Reynolds’s Miscellany and the London 
Herald presents a curious and pitiful instance of the effect of the 
advice above quoted. Who he is I am unable to say, as, with a mo- 
desty that could scarcely have been expected from so unblushing 
an appropriator of other men’s ideas, he never appends his name to 
his productions. Like all eopyists, he has only succeeded in attaining 
the vices of his master’s style. In the massive furniture and acces- 
Sories, in that method of pencilliag which consists of numerous 
whirligig lines—as if seni balls of twine had been suddenly in- 
vested with vitality—the opposition of light to dark, and dark to 
light, and the well-known Gilbertian attitudes, he out-Gilberts 
Gilbert. Another imitator of Mr. Gilbert, and, on the whole a more 
successful one, is that gentleman’s own brother. The illustrations 
of Mr, F. Gilbert will be found in those exciting publications known 
as the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home, at might often pass 

the work of the great original. 

When the drama depends for its effect on “ tremendous headers,” 
when the stimulus of possible danger to the life of a fellow-creature 
gives a keen zest to our amusements, when our old friend the ghost 
is revived so often in our lighter literature, and when our painters 
are driven to their wits’ end to find good “sensation” subjects, 
80 that we may shortly expect to see on the Academy walls 
“The Accident in the Clayton Tunnel,” or “ Explosion in a 

al Mine,” it is only natural to expect that the cuts in our 
cheap periodicals will be as exciting as the tales of “ thrilling 
interest” which they adorn. ‘The art, and it may be added the 
literature, of these penny and halfpenny miscellanies can only be 
described in the language with which the vendors of peppermint- 

Ops are accustomed to recommend their wares ou the frozen Ser- 
peutie in the skating season. Both drawings and stories are “ hot, 
strong and curly, only a penny.” ‘This week’s supply contains some 
Tepresentations of moving incidents, in Reynolds's Miscellany—a 
. aa magr established apparently for the purpose of holding up to 

ision the vices of the aristocracy with a withering and unsparing 

Sarcasm, for the especial behoof of the milliners, maid-servants, and 

Shop-boys who read its pages—we have the comparatively mild inci- 





‘of Midnight.” 


dent of “Lord Vernon impeaching his wife’s honour.” This the 
noble lord proceeds to do by drawing his sword, pointing to the lace- 
collar of his lady’s dress, and knocking down a chair. In another we 
see how a one-eyed man and a gentleman with riding-whip and 
knickerbockers are “attacked by a leopardess ;” a third shows a 
terrific “escape from a madhouse ;” a fourth, by no less a hand than 
“ Phiz,” illustrates an interview between a sentry and a ghost with 
water on the brain. While others are devoted to the escape from a 
burning ship, the leap from a precipice by a man who is pursued by 
an enormous elk, and the last scene in the history of a condemn 
criminal, where, with admirable taste, the hangman is shown adjusting 
the noose round the neck of the murderer. Of the tales themselves, 
it is only necessary to record some of the titles: “ A Rogue’s Secret ; 
or, the Punishment of Pride.” ‘The Black Band; or, the Mysteries 
** Maritana, the Gipsy Girl; or, the Poisoners of 
Madrid,” read very much like extracts from a playbill of the Victoria 
Theatre. Yet there is one tale in Reynolds's Miscellany which de- 
serves more than the simple recording of its title. It is called the 
“Court Page,” and is from the pen of “Lady Clara Cavendish,” 
whose style, it may be said, bears remarkable affinity to that of Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynolds. In it the unfortunate George IV. (Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s stock character), while Regent, holds an interview with Napo- 
leon, at two o’clock in the morning, in a four-horse coach drawn up 
for that purpose under the statue of King Charles at Charing-cross, 
and guarded amongst others by Fouché and Marshal Ney ! 

The two penny illustrated newspapers are a species of incorpora- 
tion of the ordinary illustrated paper with the popular miscellany. 
One of them is started by the proprietors of the J/ustrated London 
News, for the purpose of ruining its rival. With the resources it has 
at its command, in the way of reissuing blocks that have already seen 
“hot service,” it is not improbable that the Penny Illustrated Paper 
may succeed in its amiable object. Both are much given to “ sensa- 
tion” subjects, and the gale at Scarborough, the fall of Blondin from 
his rope, the tossing of the people at Chelsea by a mad bull, and the 
burning of the Philadelphian ballet-girls, have already engaged the 
attention of “ our special artist,” whose appetite for horrors 1s only 
excelled by his remarkable powers of ubiquity and imagination. 

Fun, the new penny comic serial, is scarcely happy in the selection 
of its artists; yet, even in the short time that has elapsed since its 
first appearance, considerable improvement has been manifested in 
the drawings. One of the best was that which represented Spurgeon 
lecturing arm in arm with the gorilla. In it the likeness to the 
eccentric divine was far better than in Mr. Leech’s “Cure,” though 
the humour of the joke fell short. But can nothing new be started 
in the way of a comic paper? Diogenes, Punchinello, The British 
Lion, all took Punch as their model, giving one page illustration, and 
several smaller ones of cab and omnibus incidents, &c., and after a 
struggling career of a few months or weeks gave up the ghost. Fux 
follows in their wake in the style and subject of its cuts, and unless 
it can strike out some new path will probably meet with as untimely 
an end, Dry Port. 





BOOKS 
e 
es na 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON MR, MANSEL’S THEOLOGY.* 
Mr. Gotpwin Saurru’s native element appears to be controversy. The 
few Oxford lectures which he has as yet published have produced, at 
least, two considerable controversies, one on the philosophy of his 
tory, and the present one on the theology which any such capes | 
implies. ‘There is an incisive haughtiness in the manner with whie 
he flings aside false theories, or what he thinks false theories, which 
challenges something of a similar spirit in others. His treatment of 
Mr. Froude has been ungenerous even where it has been intellectually 
most defensible. But he treats all his adversaries, and most of 
those with whom he disagrees, living or dead, much as he treats Mr. 
Froude; and even poor Spinoza is branded, not only as the arch- 
pantheist, which he was, but as guilty of “ Mephistophelic lan- 
guage,” which he was not—no one less. This habit of clearing his 
way, sword in hand, through all obstacles, has gained for Mr. Goldwin 
Smith many bitter enemies, and some deserved reproach. But now 
and then he finds a victim worthy in every way of his trenchant 
sword-play, and we cannot but admit that Mr. Mansel is one such 
whom we do not in the least grudge to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s piercin 
rapier. In one of his Oxford lectures on history, Mr. Smith foum 
occasion to assert afresh his faith that human history is in perfect 
harmony with the true principles of Divine justice—that human 
nature is capable of apprehending and receiving gradually into itself 
the moral nature of God. Mr. Goldwin Smith asserted incidentally, 
but we think truly, and perhaps also characteristically, that any phi- 
losophy which denies this to man contains in itself the germs of absolute 
atheism. Asa contrary doctrine had been developed at great length by 
Mr. Mansel in his Bampton Lectures for 1858, that learned gentleman 
felt called upon to reply, and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s rejoinder to that 
reply fills the greater part of the present volume. It is very able, but 
very disjoiuted and rambling, containing passages of great and caustic 
power, and other passages of really 2oble and hearty faith, with not a 
little repetition and parade of dissection. Mr. Smith flourishes the 


scalpel with as much pleasure as an anatomical lecturer, and appears 
to have a profound conviction that ridicule is a powerful “ test of 
truth.” Our own impression is, that the attitude of mind in which 
ridicule becomes possible, is never one which is open to new truth, 

* Rational Religion, and the Rationalistic Objections of the Bampton Lectures for 
1858. By Goldwin Smith. Whittaker. 
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and that Mr. Smith himself, when he seizes his favourite weapon, 
often compensates the pungency of his style by the blindness of his 
insight. But here we must make two admissions: first, that there 
is no fitter—if there be any fit—subject for this method than such a 
thinker as Mr. Mansel, who applies it freely, harshly, and without 
pity himself; the second is, that by far the most telling passages in 
this reply are those in which Mr, Smith speaks out his own deepest 
convictions, and abandons that playful habit of toying with thunder- 
bolts, which is suitable only toa self-worshipping Jupiter. Theology 
is a subject that can never lee beneath our feet; and even in treating 
a spurious theology it is well to preserve the attitude of spirit by 
which we are alone able to secure ourselves from plunging into 
the same track of spurious self-confidence. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
theology is indefinitely more hearty, honest, and profound, than Mr. 
Mansel’s ; but even he often seems to us to miss a deep truth, both 
of reason and of revelation, from the temper of impatient and even 
angry certainty which so frequently persuades him that he has ex- 
hausted the subject and has nothing more to find. 

We have no intention to enter into the details of the controversy 
between Mr. Mansel and his critic, because we believe we can occupy 
the little space which is at our disposal more profitably in connecting 
the different positive theological hints which Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
thrown out; but we may say at once that no one who holds that 
knowledge of God is the vital principle of all human morality can 
hesitate for a moment between the antagonists. Mr. Mansel’s 
method is the old one of driving man into a corner of hopeless inca- 
pacity, in order that he may surrender at discretion to a voice in the 
dark, which he assumes to be divine. Mr. Goldwin Smith, on the 
contrary, believes that true knowledge of God is attainable, and that 
revelation is the answer to our yearning for such knowledge. We do 
not know whether he also holds with us that the Incarnation is the 
central principle of that revelation, and is the one disclosure which 

ives us a deep and firm grasp on the eternal realities. But whether 

e does or not, we confess we would rather cling to the root-prin- 
ciple of all true theology, with Mr. Goldwin Smith, even if we had 
not yet succeeded in apprehending its fuller developments, than 
assent to its most elaborate developments with Mr. Mansel, cut 
off, as they are in his writings, from the living principle which 
alone can give them life and power. 

Mr. Mansel’s running apology for the reductio ad desperationem 
which he applies so relentlessly to the human spirit, is that it is an 
argument in the spirit of Bishop Butler. There is a colour of truth 
in this assertion with a mass of falsehood; and we can adopt with so 
little reserve Mr. Goldwin Smith’s estimate of that justly revered but 
unhappily idolized thinker, that we will extract his eloquent criticism 
as supplying the fairest conception of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s own 
starting-point : 

“One word on the authority of Butler. I have lived in a University 
where he is worshipped almost as a fetish; on which his authority has 
weighed like an incubus; and where, through the weak side of his system, 
he has become the unhappy parent of a pedagogic philosophy which is 
always rapping people on the knuckles with the ferule of ‘ analogous diffi- 
culties,’ instead of trying to solve the doubts and satisfy the moral instincts 
of mankind. Yet I would not willingly yield to any one in rendering him 
that free and rational homage which alone would be acceptable to his great- 
ness; for men of his mark do not care, either in the political or intellectual 
world, to reign over slaves. In dry intellect he was mighty, and in the 
annals of moral science his name will, no doubt, be memorable for ever ; 
but he was wanting in feeling and the power of sympathy, and his religious 
philosophy is grievously marked with this defect. He could even commit 
the cruel platitude of pointing to the waste of seeds as a parallel to the 
waste of souls. We know, unfortunately, almost as little of his life as we 
know of the life of Shakspeare ; and we cannot tell exactly what it was in 
him that gave rise to his partiality for Roman Catholic ceremonialism: but 
we may be sure that the audacious scepticism of his age must have pro- 
duced in his mind a strong reaction towards the side of awe, and a tendency 
rather to rebuke human presumption, than to cheer human effort, enter into 
human perplexities, and console human weakness. Coleridge approached 
the great questions touching man’s estate with less power indeed, and less 
soundness of understanding, but with an ampler and deeper nature, with a 
more entire humanity. And Coleridge, rather than Butler, has been the 
anchor by which the religious intellect of England has ridden out, so far as 
it has ridden out, the storms of this tempestuous age.” 


That Butler was wanting in religious feeling we do not believe ; 
that he was wanting in geuiality of religious sympathy we admit, and 
ascribe it, with Mr. Goldwin Smith, to the repelling and flippant 
negations of that evil time. But no one who a read the almost 
unequalled burst of awe and love with which his noble sermon on the 
Love of God concludes, and remembers that this is not the pero- 
ration of a great rhetorician, but the hidden fire bursting through a 
nature externally dry and cautious even to excess, can doubt that 
there was a deep and central heat within him of which only one of our 
contemporary theologians has given the least sign. But for the rest, 
we acquiesce entirely in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s criticism, and heartily 
wish that instead of darting aside continually to let fly new shafts 
into Mr. Mansel’s exceedingly penetrable armour, he had developed 

vely and continuously the leading thoughts of bis own theology. 
here are many scattered hints of much depth and beauty which he 
would have done good service to the world by weaving into a con- 
tinuous whole. And such a course would have been far more effec- 
tive for his particular purpose. Mr. Mansel trades on human fear 
and scepticism. A simple exposition of a deep positive faith—such 
as Mr. Maurice gave in his two remarkable replies to that gentle- 
man, and such as Mr. Goldwin Smith might have given from a dif- 
ferent, and to laymen, perhaps, more accessible point of view—would 
have been the most telling refutation. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s deepest belief is evidently in the community 


Ee 
of human and Divine character—the great truth that man is created 
and rooted in God. How he connects that faith with the necessit 
for, and power of, Revelation, will best be understood by the follow. 
ing fine passage : 

“ The idea of Deity is formed in the human mind, in which and in ity 
instinctive operations, however, we may rationally suppose its Maker to be 
as present as He is in the rest of the universe. It follows of necessity that 
the morality contained in the idea must be that which is present jn the 
human mind; in other words, it must be human morality idealized and 
personified in God. The idea is at once perfected and verified by every. 
thing that Man, from age to age, learns of himself, and of the world around 
him, by his scientific discoveries, and still more by his moral experience, 
But its highest and only complete verification is the Manifestation of the 
Divine Nature which is recorded in the Gospels, and which, recognized ang 
embraced by the whole Nature of Man, as the diviner part of himself, ang 
the key to the enigma of his being, has transmuted the whole subsequent 
history of mankind. Revelation might possibly be rendered needless } 
reason, if it were a set of speculative propositions in theology. It might 
then be truly said that the ‘highest praise to which Revelation coulg 
aspire was that of coinciding, partially or wholly, with the independent 
conclusions of Philosophy,’ and it would follow that ‘so far as Philosopny 
extended, Revelation would become superfluous.’ But Revelation is not 9 
set of propositions in Theology. It is a manifestation of the Divine Nature, 
It may be said to be superseded by Philosophy only if the longing super. 
sedes the fulfilment, if the recognition supersedes the thing recognized, if 
the capacity for adoration supersedes the object which is adored, if the 
thirst for the water of life supersedes the fountain from which that water 
flows. Does Philosophy supersede the manifestation of character, and 
the influence of veneration and affection, even between man and man?” 

We think the tendency of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s theology is,—not 
to lay too much stress on the manifestation of Divine character—for 
that is impossible—but to forget that the knowledge of certain facts 
about God’s eternal life,—facts which profess to be, and we believe are, 
essential portions of his revelation to us, is so entirely bound up 
with that character, that we could lay no real or vivid grasp upon 
the character without knowing and clinging to the facts. He tells us, 
for instance, most nobly and truly, that in the latest chapters of St, 
John’s Gospel, we have a pure exposition of Divine morality apart 
from all relation to transitory human circumstances : 

“Tf Mr. Mansel desires me to show him how Divine and human love can 
be the same, I can only refer him, as a Christian and a philosopher, to the 
concluding chapters of the Gospel of St. John. There he will find also 
framed for him what he challenges me to prove, ‘a clear conception of the 
essence of morality apart from all relation to the constitution of the human 
mind on the circumstances of human life,’ if by that constitution and those 
circumstances he means anything which will pass away with the transitory 
order of this world. It is dangerous, when you are constructing a philo- 
sophical theory of Christianity, to be too ‘fresh from the study’ of those 
divines of the eighteenth century, whose religious philosophy sometimes is 
little better than heathenism without freedom of thought, and Christianity 
without Christ.” 

But would this revelation carry the meaning to us that it does, had 
we not also in the earlier chapters of St. John’s Gospel that expo- 
sition of the incarnation as a Divine fact, grounded on the eternal 
love between the Father and the Son, and of both towards the human 
world, which realizes to us the working power of the Divine morality ? 
Is it not in the fact that Christ was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
us, and that he died upon the cross to complete for us the trans- 
figuration of our human lot by an Eternal Son of God, that we can 
alone read what the love of the Father who sent Him to suffer for us 
really was ? It is rather in his losing sight of the necessary relation 
between the Eternal Acts and the Kternal character to all human 
minds, that we alone find any missing link in Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
hinted theology. 

Nor are we sure that this is more than the accident of a destrac- 
tive rather than a constructive treatise. There is one little sentence 
of great beauty and depth, which seems to imply that Mr. Smith does 
hold the faith that all men are really united in the divine humanity of 
Christ : 

“The difficulty which stands last in the list—‘ the tardy appearance and 
partial distribution of moral and religious knowledge in the world’—is 8 
terrible difficulty indeed. I believe, if there were no other philosophy than 
that of the Bampton Lectures, it would overwhelm the heart of man with 
darkness and despair. But just as, from the great awakening of specula- 
tion, and the extension of our sympathies beyond the pale of Christendom 
to the whole human race, this difficulty begins to press severely upon 4s, 
there arises, to countervail it, the healing conviction that the community 
of mankind is a community indeed, and that what is given to one member 
of it is, though as yet we know not how, given to all.” 

We heartily wish Mr. Goldwin Smith had developed this last hint. 
It seems to us the root of St. Paul’s Gospel, and the centre of all 
truly Christian thought. It would be a great gain for our generation 
if thinking laymen like Mr. Goldwin Smith would not merely ex- 
press their dissent from the cold and cruel theology of such writers 
as Rogers and Mansel, but detail the positive convictions by 
which such theology can alone be really undermined. This would be 
infinitely better than pungent satire—masterly as Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
satire often is, 





WHEAT AND TARES.* 
Tue plot of Wheat and Tares may be told in a few words. Rex, or 
Reginald Leslie, is engaged to Ella Bathurst, the daugliter of the 
banker whose house he has entered. ‘Their characters have little im 
common. Ella isa mere woman of the world in embryo, with no 
sympathy for her lover’s enthusiasm and literary tastes. Accident 
throws him into the company of a pretty, impulsive girl, Grace 
Featherstone, who is more than half French by blood and education, 
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* Wheat and Tares: a Tale. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
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4 who has been his sister’s old friend, and is now a governess In 
pis aunt’s family. With more or less sense of wrong, the weak man 
and inex rienced girl allow themselves to glide into love, till Mrs. 
Leslie discovers what is going on, and forces the culprits to sepa- 
rate. But although Ella knows nothing of what has happened, Rex 
cannot heartily renew his old relations with her, and a sense of their 
unfitness for one another grows upon the two betrothed with every 
week that marriage is delayed. Accident brings about an explana- 
tion. Rex has betted largely on the Derby, as much in the mere 
recklessness induced by his false situation as from any hope of 
winning. He finds himself suddenly ruined, and Ella at once breaks 
off the engagement. He emigrates, and of course Grace goes with 
him to share his fortunes. Side by side with the man who has two 
Joves are the fortunes of his sister Rachel, who has two lovers. A 
noble-minded, passionate woman, she shrinks instinctively from the 
clever but insincere Dean, who mistakes her appreciation of his wit 
for liking, and concentrates the whole strength of her nature in love 
for Wynne, a silent, scholarly friend of her brother’s. Unfortunately, 
she fancies that it is Wynne whose flirtation with Grace Feather- 
stone has been discovered, and accident prevents the mistake from 
being corrected till it is too late. When Rachel is willing to be 
reconciled, her me . no longer “08 we has struck him down, 

wrong done him can never be righted. 

“Tene to be classified, the writer of Wheat and Tares ap- 

roaches more nearly to Mr. Trollope than to any other English 
novelist. There is something of the same tone about the meditative 
passages ; the loi. is much what Mr. Trollope ~ have taken, and 
the studies of home life in a watering-place and among cathedral 
dignitaries, are like pages from “ Barchester Towers,” or “ Framley 
Parsonage.” The author of Wheat and Tares is evidently a younger 
hand, and has less = ge omar of the a R — mente this 
i advantage. It is pleasant to read a book in which the ordinary 
stock sceatian are not reproduced with variations ; in which there 
is no philosophical rowé, and no clerical gymnasiarch. The traditional 
yillain who plots and is baffled, and the typhus fever that prostrates 
the hero at the turning-point of his life, have happily been dispensed 
with, In fact, if the author be not a critic himself, he probably lives 
in a highly critical society, and his book is written a little too much 
with a view to what will be said of it. We constantly feel that there 
is something behind what we are reading, and that art has never been 
suffered to rise above the level of common life. This theory of 
writing, no doubt, has its advantages, and is safer in the hands of 
second-rate writers, than a coloured style and — ae. _ 
the author of Wheat and Tares is evidently fit for a much higher 
branch than the Dutch school, and has pn been yo by his 
present theory. A man who sets out with a resolute determination 
to avoid fine writing, uncommon characters, and startling adventures, 
must give his readers something in compensation. He may throw 
his force into the conversational parts, or may work out a subtle 
analysis of character, or he may keep up a cynical under tone of re- 
flection, or, lastly, he may daguerreotype the lights and shadows, the 
architecture and upholstery of still life. Wheat and Tares, to a cer- 
tain extent, combines all these sources of interest; but it does not 
work any one of them out sufficiently. Regarding it as in several 
respects the best novel of the year, after “ Silas Marner,” we are still 
forced to consider its promise higher than its performance. The 
author seems to have shrunk from casting too deep a shadow. This 
reserve is all very well in actual life, but a novelist whom his readers 
only know through some few hundred pages, cannot hope to interest 
them without the aid of a vivid imaginat “ or “mf experiences. He 
must give us something more than the columns of a newspaper can 
contain. 

Take, for instance, the dialogue. Any page will furnish a speci- 
men of clever and epigrammatic repartee, which would make the 
fortune of half a dozen plays, if playhouse audiences were educated 
up to the level of novel-readers. Te fault really is, that the writing 
is too smart, and the smartness too sustained. The heavy Con- 
servative member and the dissipated old lady are as brilliant as the 
clever young men from town and the venomous Dean. When Miss 
Betty flish is protesting against being preached to out of church— 

“TI declare,” she says, “I am becoming as great a victim as Lord Buz- 
zington or poor Atherton.” 

ep maeien celebrities who have been attacked by a wicked and 
well-known paper, the Chanticleer.) 

“Well, well,” said the Dean, “I dare say it would do none of you any 
harm. Le sang qui coule est-il done si pur. Their martyrdoms, at any rate. 
jr ous ae Sane. A wy a of oa ae you eo Fg a 

of the Church in this case,” said Betty. “ A dissenting chape 
might - nt from it, or a whole wilderness of Srcsieneuin tabernacles, ready 
ren ai! wry rare, like the — ay = dragon’s 
." a!” laughed the Dean, “an ready to destroy one 
another in default of better victims. As to poor Atherton, I really do not 
see the use of making such a fuss about murdering a man who has so very 
effectually committed suicide. No one can possibly treat him so cruelly as 
he treats himself: he takes the most infinite pains to show how completely 
in the wrong he is; and I defy the most deluded of his admirers to agree 
with more than a third of his book, because the facts condemn the argu- 
ments, and the arguments refute the conclusion.” 

me re who is so well up in Jacobin peer — Lem- 
priére (indeed, her fondness for the classics peeps out elsewhere in 
an allusion to “ Homeric deities’’), is surely ne woman of the world, 

ut a smart Oxford bachelor, working up bitter articles for the 
Chanticleer. The whole dialogue, and it is one of many, is 
abundantly amusing, but it is Sheridan’s wit, not Shakspeare’s ; we 
thinkof Dangle and Sneer, not of Touchstone and Audrey. The author 
of Wheat and Tares can do much better than this. The few passages 
which he paints Ella are consistent with themselves and ~ cha- 





racter, but then it takes more trouble to describe a shallow and rather 
sulky woman than to write smartly, and the immediate effect is not 
as telling. Take, again, the conversation of Atherton, when he has 
been appointed Professor of Religious Biography, and is swelling 
with the self-importance of a vulgar and stupid man put out of place : 

‘No one can view the ministry with a less partial eye than I do,” con- 
tinued Atherton, committing himself more and more as he warmed into the 
subject ; “‘ some members of it I positively protest against. Just look at 
Lord Atrocious’s reputation. No one can deplore it more than myself, but 
that is not to prevent my looking at him as a providential instrument for 
some good purpose.” “For your appointment, possibly,” blandly sug- 
gested the Dean; but Atherton was too far gone to be interrupted. “ What 
is it we read ?” he said. “ Not many wise, not many great ones“are called ; 
the fools of this world are sometimes chosen to confound the wise.” 

The effect here is broadly comic, but it is natural. Perhaps no 
actual person is intended, but no one can fail to have met an Atherton 
in a fashionable suburb or watering-place. The whole sketch would 
have been unreal if the man had been made to talk out of himself; he 
is clearly like Eve, “unadorned, adorned the most.” But this is 
equally true of common people as of humbugs and fools, though it is 
not equally evident. It isa great mistake to canonize vulgar cha- 
racters and light them up with an aureola of fireworks. 

But Wheat and Tares is not merely a conversational novel; its 
very name implies that it is one of character. The main conception 
seems to be that the successes and failures of life, inextricably inter- 
mixed as they seem in its ordinary routine, are yet the result of good 
and evil in human character. Some such thought as this, no doubt, 
underlies every true work of art ; but the habit of serial writing has 
done for novels what telegrams have done for newspapers; we expect 
every chapter in a story to be a glare of gas, a tissue of intrigue and 
epigram, Just as we are apt to feel injured if every day does not bring 
the news of a battle or a revolution. The author of Wheat and Tares 
has started with a true meg | of his work and a clear conception of 
his leading dramatis persone, but he suddenly seems to lose sight of 
his own design, and exchanges the artistic evolution of character for 
a rapid succession of incidents. The book is far too short for its 
double plot, and five or six leading personages. We feel this espe- 
cially in the chapters given to the fortunes of Rex. Nothing is 
more difficult than to invest a mere good fellow with any interest, or 
to set off animal spirits and some cleverness against weakness of 
character. A thoroughly second-rate writer, with an eye for the trade, 
would have done it by heightening the contrast between his first and 
second love, and making the one noble in proportion as the other was 
inadequate. Either from accurate observation or from genuine 
imaginative power, the author of Wheat and Tares has avoided this 
mistake. Grace is just the sort of woman who is a great deal better 
than Ella, and yet not at all too good for Rex. In fact, notwith- 
standing all that is said about strangely assorted marriages, a man’s 
geuuine ideal in flesh and blood is commonly not very far removed 
from the lowest he will accept. Of course the difference, such as it 
is, may be pregnant with or evil for his future destiny ; but the 
type of woman, speaking roadly, will be the same. But herein lies 
the difficulty which the narrator, we think, has failed to meet. 
Having chosen characters that can only be painted in a number of 
little touches, and only made attractive by their surroundings, he 
slurs half their history, and despatches them suddenly to Australia, 
before we have grown into liking for them. His own success in a 
different line may instruct him. Rachel and the Dean are incom- 
parably the most interesting characters in the book: the Dean, be- 
cause he is given at such length that we can understand him; and 
Rachel, because a fine nature has a sort of statuesque simplicity, 
and can be designed with a few bold strokes. The scene in which 
she indignantly breaks with Wynne, under a false impression which 
she will not suffer him to remove, is among the best in the book. 
He has received a cold greeting, and asks for an explanation : 

“No answer, but an impatient gesture. ‘ What has happened since we 
met at Westborough ?’ he continued, ‘ Westborough ?’ said Rachel ; ‘ how can 
you talk to me of it? How did it all end? In something like disgrace 
and shame; in all our pleasant life being broken up; in my losing my 
dearest friend, and her prospects being marred, and her fame tarnished, and 
I dare say her heart broken.’ ‘Good God! Miss Leslie. You surely do 
not suppose ’ §No, I do not,’ said Rachel, quickly. ‘ Pray spare me 
explanations, But it is sufficiently humiliating. You sinned against no 
written law, but you broke all honour and truth. You tried to win the 
hearts of two people at once, and you were a traitor to both, and then you 
ask me to forgive it! Why, I could not forgive it in my own brother, Can 
you fancy his doing it? Icannot. It would break my heart to think he 
could be half so base.’” 

The little breach of feminine conventionality which Rachel com- 
mits in allowing that she has been conscious of unavowed attentions 
is so completely in keeping with her whole nature, that it scarcely 
seems unusual. ‘The diferent character of Ella’s jealousy and pique 
is very well expressed. 

We have pointed out faults freely, but there are some features in 
Wheat and Tares which can be praised almost unreservedly. The 
tone throughout is that of a gentleman and a scholar, the style is 
singularly pure, and the whole book has a perfume of many men’s 
thoughts, so to speak, which is half critical taste and half literary 

ood fellowship. Apart from the main sm are several amusing 
ittle episodes, which are more or less of temporary interest. The 
meeting of the Oldchurch Museum trustees to expel their curator 
for catching butterflies on Sunday, and the speech of Junius, who 
demolishes his friends in a speech professedly aimed at the opposi- 
tion, are almost like a page in modern history, if we could suspect 
any man of seeing a ridiculous side to convocation and Church con- 
troversies. We were half tempted to quote the Chanticleer’s review 
of Mr. Atherton’s “Lingerer in the Far East,” with its recondite 
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knowledge about “some fast officers in Richard Cceur de Lion’s | parent to all, except, perhaps, a few unpractical men, whose judgment wy 
body-guard,” and its serenely good-natured contempt for “ the bishops | biased by theories, and from whom no amount of actual illustration it thy 
and clergy, the middle classes, and young women generally, wlio | field could drive the opinions which they had formed upon the sands» 


were far too foolish to like anything but bad books.” But this sort 
of smart writing has so increased upon us of late years, that a parody 
by a clever man is more an idealization than a caricature of his 
originals. We should be sorry to see the author of Wheat and Tares 
throw himself away upon work of this sort, where the wit is as 
poo as the subject. If he means to be something more than 

e successful novelist of a London season, he must. give freer play 
to his fancy and sentiment. Mere wit, as Sydney Smith pointed out, 
may be miade to order in any quantity, but the experience that is 
born of ‘observation and quick sympathy, and only matured by age, 
is almost as rare a quality as the high imaginative power that makes 
the poet. The author of Wheat and Tares has a tact and thouglt- 
fulness that may carry him far, and two or three passages seem to 
show that he is capable of real elevation. His present work will 
probably place him with the public; let him write in future with a 


single view to his art. 





WOLSELEY’S WAR WITH CHINA.* 


Tus, we think, is a better book than the one by Mr. Swinhoe, which 
we noticed a fortnight since. In descriptive power, except on purely 
military matters, it is not, indeed, greatly superior, but it is written 
in a manly and unaffected style, and the author’s views, both on 
warlike questions and those of future policy, are well worthy of at- 
tention. We shall not retrace with him the events of the campaign, 
which most newspaper readers remember well enough; but even 
those who remember it best would have been glad of a map to refresh 


their memories. This, which we think a serious omission, is not atoned 
for by any extra clearness of description as to the line of march ; as 
an example of which fault, must be pointed out the commencement 
of Chapter IV., where we defy anybody to make out, without a 
collation of subsequent passages, on which bank of the river the 


re landed. 
here cannot, it seems, be two opinions as to how the whole affair 
was organized. Crimean experiences were not thrown away, and every- 
thing which could make an army efficient in the field or comfortable in 
camp was provided without stint. In these respects we had no reason 
to es comparisons with our allies. Their promptitude in making 
the best of circumstances as they arose, in getting the best quar- 
ters, &c., was what it always has Hoag and they seem to have ae 
somewhat more successful in winning the confidence of the natives. 
On the other hand, the English commissariat arrangements were 
the better of the two. On arriving at Peh-tang, the French did 
nothing but chase pigs, or catch fish for subsistence, because, having 
landed at first with more provisions than would keep, they had had 
to throw them all away. The English had only enough for three days, 
after which the regular supplies were issued. In the matter of 
strategic skill, Sir Hope Grant proved himself decidedly superior to 
his French colleague. The latter wished the attack on the Taku 
forts to be made on both banks of the river, a plan which would have 
split the force and exposed it to the risk of being cut up by the 
artar cavalry—would have necessitated the formation of a bridge, 
causing great delay, and was quite unnecessary, the key of the posi- 
tion being attainable without crossing at all. In spite of “ formal 
testations” by the French General, Sir Hope Grant adhered to 
is own plan, and the event proved that he was perfectly right. 
Colonel Wolseley, who thoroughly examined the whole position, gives 
a long and interesting description of it, and is of opinion that from 
almost any other point than the one chosen the position would have 
been impregnable. An absurd picture, which was found in Sang-ko- 
lin-sin’s bedroom, representing a plan for attacking the “ barbarian” 
army by means of bulls covered with combustibles and with fireworks 
tied to their tails, proved to his satisfaction that the Russians had 
given the Chinese no instraction—as was formerly suspected—in the 
art of war, while it was also evident that if the labour employed in 


and about the forts had been under the direction of a skilled engineer, | 


the place might have resisted for months. 

The author is a thick-and-thin supporter of the Armstrong gun, 
and is careful to deny stories which have been circulated about the 
unsoundness of the gun-carriages in the campaign, which, he says, 
had to undergo a strain too severe for any but the best workmanship 
and materials to have endured it. Their firing was equally excellent. 
At a range of 1000 yards, it was found possible to hit the Chinese 

nners at their pieces, and to disperse cavalry in a very few minutes. 

e French rifled guns, however, were, at the same range, as accu- 
rate and efficient as the Armstrong. The performance of the latter 
in a subsequent battle was equally satisfactory, and we do not find 
any mention of the “ stripping” of the lead envelope, which has been 
stated to have taken place during some one of these engagements. Of 
the rifle under the new régime, Colonel Wolseley entertains a less 
sanguine opinion than is the fashion of the day, and the following 
extract is worth notice. The Tartar cavalry was at a distance, as we 
gather, of about 250 yards: 

“An infantry battalion close by was ordered by its brigadier to form 
square, and in that formation fired volleys at the advancing enemy, with- 
out, I believe, killing a man of them. Our old soldiers, untrained in all the 
minutix of position and judging-distance drill, and armed with the much- 
abused old Brown Bess, could not certainly have done less damage. Upon 
more than one occasion during the war, the absurdity of imagining that 


an enemy can be destroyed by an infantry fire delivered at long ranges, or | 


directed at troops not crowded together in deep formations, was made ap- 





* Narrative of the War with China in 1860. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. Wolseley, 
90th Light Infantry. Longmans. 





Hythe. Upon one occasion I remember seeing a man get up from 
some cover where he had been concealed, about twenty yards from ale 
of our skirmishers, and get away safely over a smooth open field, although 
fired at by every man of ours near him, some having reloaded and fired 4 
second time at him.” 

Colonel Wolseley devotes a chapter to a description of the Summe 
Palace and of as much of its contents as remained in s/atu guo 
the first entrance of the French. All accounts agree in showing thy 
the latter obtained the lion’s share of the plunder. Officers =a 
“looted” indiscriminately, and, for fear of unpleasant collisi 
the English troops were carefully kept in camp while this fun wy 
going on, so that they saw “their allies rolling in wealth, and epg 
their own officers all more or less provided with curiosities, whi 
they themselves had got nothing.” After Sir Hope Grant had visite 
the palaces, a room of treasure was discovered there, “a small shay 
of which” was secured for the English army by the exertions ¢ 
Major Anson, one of our prize agents: this share amounted to abogg 
9000/. sterling. With all the “looting,” however, it seems that the 
most valuable articles were left behind : 

“The grand entrance to Yuen-ming-yuen lay immediately beyond ty 
paved road leading up to the gate, upon either side of which was th» 
colossal representation of a lion mounted upon a granite pedestal, 4, 
they were of a bronze colour, no one took the trouble of ascertaining the 
nature of the metal of which they were composed, taking it for granted that 
they were of the ordinary alloy from which the bronze ornaments, so cog. 
mon in China, are usually cast. Some months afterwards, when g 
Shanghai, some Chinamen asked a friend of mine residing there whethe 
we had removed the golden lions from the gate of Yuen-ming-yuen; ang 
upon being questioned regarding them, he described them accurately as being 
painted a bronze colour. Many other well-informed natives corroborate 
the statement, and said that the fact of their being gold was well knowns 
all the nation. Itis to be regretted that we did not find it out befom 
leaving Pekin, as from their size I have no doubt but that their yale 
would have gone far towards defraying the expenses of the war.” 

Colonel Wolseley is a little less vague in his descriptions of 
than Mr. Swinhoe, but he does not give us very much more definite 
ideas. He often mentions the colour, but never the exact shape, ef 
anything. In describing the religious buildings of Poo-too (on the 
mainland near Chusan), he talks of the “ picturesque roofs and tall 
flag-posts of the temple,” of “a tall summer-house-looking buildi 
with “a fantastically constructed roof,” of “three large temples bul 
one behind the other,” each consisting of “one large hall of lolty 
proportions supported by massive pillars within, the outer walls being 
of substantial masonry.” As for the exterior form or outline of these 
| temples, or the character of their architecture, it may be like Salis 
bury Cathedral, or the Army and Navy Club, or the Taj-Mabhal, and 
|the interior may be like Westminster Hall, or like Covent Garden 
Theatre, or like the Mosque of Omar, for anything that the colonel 
| tells us. The hil!s seen during the voyage of the coast have “ bold” 
outlines, and the houses at Wei-hei-wei are “neat and clean,” and 
“thatched with straw,” but whether in the form with which we ar 
familiar or not it is impossible to say. Frequently the author thinks 
it enough to say that a building is “like a joss-house,” which per 
haps conveys some definite idea to Anglo-Orientals, but is scarcely 
precise enough for us. In describing the Summer Palace and its 
famous gardens, he tells us that beyond a certain lake were the 
“private apartments” of the emperor, but it does not seem to occur 
to him to give us any idea of the size or form of the building. 

That Colonel Wolseley is not destitute of descriptive power, but 
has simply not cultivated it as regards things in general, is evi 
from the fact that wherever he has to speak of anything in the nature 
of fortification he is clear and definite enough. His account of the 
walls of Pekin is excellent, but when he comes to mention the 
temples, official residences, &c., within the city, he only says that 
| they possess “ no local peculiarity.” He notices, however, what we 
| do not remember to have seen so clearly brought out elsewhere—the 
| great contrast between the Tartar and Chinese portion of the city. 
| The latter are full of good shops and of all sorts of thriving business, 
| while everything in the former is characterized by lethargy and ditt. 
| The nomadic disposition of the race was indicated by the numbes 
of tents pitched about in odd parts of the city; in some places along 
|the wide streets a space was left between them and the houses fot 
foot passengers, and a roadway in the centre for carts and horses.” 
This is certainly curious for the capital of a great empire. 
|_ We are glad to see that the author defends the destruction of the 
Summer Palace, which our allies (not being able to carry it away 
‘its most valuable contents) wished to spare, and thinks that i 
|was the only measure calculated both to strike terror into 
| Government, and to prove to the people that with them we had 
‘quarrel. As to the objects of the war, Colonel Wolseley thinks they 
‘had been thorouglily realized ; but perhaps it is a little too soon 
draw any conclusions either way. The Chinese people seem to be very 
like those round-bottomed toys called “Chinese josses,” which you 
‘may knock over as often as you like, but which always resume thet 
| position as soon as the pressure is taken off. The great difficulty now 
seems to be the question of what policy we ought to adopt towat 
the Tae-ping rebels. By far the most interesting and novel portioa 
of Colonel Wolseley’s work is a chapter describing his stay of a week 
at Nankin, which is now the head-quarters of the rebel power. 
went there prejudiced against the imperial government ; but. left it 
with the strongest conviction that the rebels, although the mis 
| Sionaries favour their cause, are entirely unworthy the name 
| Christians, and that their influence on the prosperity of the countty 
| isas bad as it ean possibly be. The government of Nankiu is of amos 
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carious kind. The head of the whole movement is Hung-tsen-tsuen, 
now generally known as “‘Tien-wan,” or “ The Heavenly King ;” he, 
ver, does not appear in public, but remains in the recesses of 

“. nalace, into which no male creature is suffered to enetrate. The 

gocounts of the matrimonial privileges which he and his followers 
te to themselves, read rather like a chapter from Utah than 

from the Flowery Land. The city is governed by eleven kings, to one 
or other of whom every man Is attached and registered as his fol- 
Jower, and each “ king” provides for the wants of all his men—after 
s sort of patriarchal fashion. Even the coolies who were appointed 
to wait on the author were afraid to receive a “ tip,” immediate de- 





ting the smallest gratuity.” No shops are allowed, and the inha- 
bitants are thus entirely dependent upon the benevolence of their 
masters. The religion of the rebels is a blasphenwus adaptation 
of Christianity, in which Tien-wan claims the title of “uterine younger 
prother” of Christ. It pretends to include a belief in the Trinity ; 
but no Chinaman can really admit the equality of the Father and 
the Son. The Jewish Sabbath is supposed to be kept, but no dif- 
is made between that and any other day, and there was no- 

thing like public worship anywhere to be seen. The slightest offences 
are visited with capital punishment, and the power of inflicting this is 


and suspicion on our newly established trade on the Yang-tse-kiang, 


for they think our 


resence at Hankow and elsewhere will procure 


for those places a safety which the Imperialists alone could not afford 


them. On the Yang-tse itself Colonel Wolseley made a voya 
as Hankow. 


as far 


His account is interesting enough, but adds little to 


what we know from a similar narrative published, at the close of the 
war, in the Zimes, and read in an enlarged form at the last. meeting 
of the Geographical Society. 





THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES.* 


Tuts little book is a model of distinct conception and clear expres- 
itation being—to use railway language—‘ the consequence of ac- | sion on a subject which it needs a man of business to treat with any 


effect. I 
| plicable on very simple principles so long as the transactions them- 
|selves are realized clearly, which cannot be done by a merely theo- 


There are a mass of economical transactions which are ex- 


retical political economist,—not from any ignorance of the principles 


to apply, but from a very vague impression of the facts to be ex- 


plained. The theory of the foreign exchanges is one of the most 
important of these dusiness-branches of political economy—a depart- 
ment of complicated facts and simple theory—a department the 
elucidation of which requires a wide experience and a lucid imagina- 
tion, rather than any original discovery of principles. Even too many 


‘ven to men of a rank equivalent to that of a policeman, who use it | clear-headed theoretical economists speak of the theory of the foreign 


ly: 

“The man who on the day of our landing was sent with us from the 
eustom-house to show the road into the city had this power. All who 
have it carry a little three-cornered flag, with the character ‘ Ling’ in its 
centre. Such is their ‘attribute of awe and majesty.’ This guide was a 
very common-looking fellow indeed ; dressed little better than a coolie, and 


holding such an inferior position, that the gatekeeper of the city refused to | 


let us enter at his request. Mr. Roberts told us that when he was leaving 
Soochow en route for Nankin, a petty officer of this sort was sent with him 
to obtain chairmen for him at the different stages ; and upon that one occa- 
sion some poor person having annoyed him (the official), he said he would 
behead him, and was only prevented by Mr. Roberts from actually carrying 
his threat into execution. Although smoking is said to be 
punishable by death, all the officials who visited us were delighted to get 
cigars; indeed at last they became rather importunate in their applications 
for the fragrant weed. Wherever we went the same question was univer- 
sally asked us, ‘ What have you got for sale?’ ‘Have you any opium?’ 
‘ Have you any fire-arms ?’ A man went on board one of our ships lying 
off Nankin, and asked for a hundred chests of opium, Some of our party 
had once to pay the Tien-wan a visi: late in the evening, when that royal 
personage was quite stupid, and most unmistakably under the influence of 
the above narcotic. To say that the Tien-wanists deserve any praise for 
their proclaimed laws prohibiting the use of opium, is absurd ; and although 
it may serve as a good missionary cry, to create sympathy for the cause in 
England, it will be laughed at by every man who has lately paid the 
Yang-tse-kiang a visit at any point where the rebel territories touch upon 
it. We visited many such places, and at all, as at Nankin, the great cry 
was for opium and arms,” 

The only strength of the rebels consists in the weakness of the 
Government : 

“All the rebel soldiers that we saw were badly armed, the universal 
weapon being a long bamboo with a pike on the top—a very small propor- 
tion having old muskets, matchlocks, or pistols ; 
tifles. Every second man carried a huge flag, and some carried swords— 
altogether it is impossible to imagine a more undisciplined or inefficient 
mob. Wherever they go they plunder and destroy. Civilization and even 
animal life seem to disappear before them, and their march may be tracked 
by the bodies of murdered peasants and the ruined habitations which they 
leave behind them. The country people, far and wide, fly from contact 
with them, transporting their little all to some place which they deem safer. 
On the banks of the river, beyond the territories thus laid waste, numbers 
of large straw-built villages are now to be seen, hastily thrown up by the 
unfortunate refugees, who endeavour to support life by fishing, or by any 
local employment which they can obtain. In all such places as we had an 
opportunity of visiting, the distress and misery of the inhabitants were 
beyond description. Large families were crowded together into low, small, 
tent-shaped wigwams, constructed of reeds, through the thin sides of which 
the cold wind whistled at every blast from the biting north. The denizens 
were clothed in rags of the most loathsome kind, and huddled together for 
the sake of warmth. The old looked cast down and unable to work from 
weakness, whilst that eager expression peculiar to starvation, never to be 
forgotten by those who have once witnessed it, was visible upon the ema- 
ciated features of the little children. With most it was a mere question of 


* how many days longer they might drag on their weary lives; whilst even 


the very moments of many seemed already numbered. The rebel ranks are 
swelled in two ways: first, by the capture of unwilling men; and secondly, 
by those who, being deprived of all they have in this world by the invading 
marauders, have, as their only alternative, either to starve, or join their 
spoilers, and thus obtain a subsistence by becoming spoilers themselves. 
destructive policy of the rebels in this way serves them well. As 
We steamed from Nankin up the river, how we desired that all those good 
people at home, who wished the Tien-wanists well, and pray daily for their 
Success, could but make a similar yoyage, and thus have an opportunity 
of judging for themselves regarding the two rival powers who are now 
Struggling for mastery. 
Outpost, and got some distance within the still imperial territory, the con- 
trast around could scarcely be believed without seeing it. The river which 
Rear the rebels is a great deserted highway, is there to be seen well 
covered with trading craft ; highly cultivated farms stretch down to the 
water's edge, whilst neatly-built and snug-looking villages and hamlets are 
Scattered along both banks.” 
Colonel Wolseley thinks that our true policy in China is now to 
carry out our alliance with the emperor by helpmg him to put down 
rebellion. It would be sasy to take Nankin, and its capture 
would go far towards restoring peace and prosperity to the country, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


exchanges with almost as much confusion and obscurity as the dane- 
ing-master in “ Dombey,” who is always propounding the question, 
“ What will you do with your raw materials when they come into your 
ports in exchange for your drain of gold?” ‘The truth is, that they 
have no clear vision of the facts, that they have no distinct notions 
of foreign or English bills at all, and what sort of dealings they 
actually represent ; and to such the present little treatise, which is 
evidently written by a man of the largest experience in such matters, 
through whose hands bills of all kinds have passed constantly, leay- 
ing behind them a distinct recollection of the economical inferences 
to be drawn from their ebb and flow, should be especially welcome. 
How far it expounds the general theoretical principles of political 
economy sufficiently to explode the delusions which mere men of 
business are apt to generate from a narrow experience, we are less 
competent to decide. At all events, it is the treatise of a man who 


' grasps those principles clearly and aps | himself, and who will be 


readily understood by any one who has a clear outline-notion even, of 
the principles of international trade. How large and real is the ex- 
perience of bills of exchange on which this little treatise is founded, 
will be best understood by a short extract : 

“ There is, indeed, generally some peculiarity about the remittances from 
each different country. From the East Indies and China, where the chief 
articles of export are of great value, and where, from the necessity of large 
capitals for bringing such valuable produce to market, the transactions are 
more than elsewhere concentrated in great houses, the bills are generally 
drawn in large amounts and on first-class European firms: it is very usual 
to see bills of ten thousand pounds, and the character of the bills is 
generally exceedingly good; the distance between the two countries, and 
the length of credit which is accordingly given by the purchaser of the bill, 


| make great caution necessary, and render it highly important that those on 


a few, fowling-pieces and | 


When once you have passed clear from the rebel | 


whom the bills are drawn should be persons of known repute. 

“From the Continent, on the other hand, the remittances received are 
generally of a very different character: from the frequency of transactions 
and the facility of communication, the bills are drawn in the greatest 
variety of form and in much smaller amounts. They represent daily 
and retail operations, as well as the great transactions of merchants and 
bankers. Any one receiving remittances from the interior of the Continent 
to the amount of ten or twenty thousand pounds at a time, will find the 
sum made up of a very considerable number of little bills. There will be bills 
against cattle, against eggs, against butter, drafts of travelling Englishmen 
on their London bankers, bills against German toys, French knick-knacks, 
wine, fruit, and vegetables. And as the transactions are now much carried 
on in a retail form, amongst bills on regular merchants and dealers, large 
and small, will be found also a very considerable number on persons whom 
it is difficult to find, and difficult to rely on for payment when found; on 
agents who have persuaded German manufacturers to trust them with the 
disposal of their goods, and on branches of small foreign establishments who 
wish to try the London markets ; also on shopkeepers and milliners, and 
others beyond the commercial circle—in fact, on every class whose business 
brings them in any way into connexion with the Continent.” 

The general theory of the foreign exchanges, as it is illustrated in 
this litile book, may (except in the case of the effects due to a de- 
preciated currency) be explained with equal accuracy, and perhaps a 
better chance of being understood by ordinary readers, if we keep to 
transactions between individual merchants, instead of extending our 
view to the great international scale on which these transactions 
really take place. Why a diminished scale of exactly the same opera- 
tions should be easier to read off clearly than one of the size of life, 
it is not, perhaps, very easy to explain; but the fact seems to be that 
to any unaccustomed mind, multiplication by a large number creates 
a certain degree of confusion, even when the nature of the matter in 
hand is left entirely unchanged. 

Let us suppose, then, a merchant, A, in the north, and another, B, 
at a seaport of England, dealing with each other, the one furnishi 
manufactures to his correspondent, who in return supplies him with 
foreign or colonial goods such as tea, coffee, and silk. So long as 
their accounts are of equal value, there will be no need for the trans- 
mission of any cash between the two; the agencies and outlay of the 
one will just compensate the agencies and outlay of the other, and 
the only mutual exchanges are exchanges of equivalent goods and 
services. This is the case which, in the case of international com- 
merce, would generally lead to what is called the par. We say gene- 
rally, because currency considerations might still derange the par. 


while it would do more than anything else to open the interior to our | But now, let A order from B a larger value of foreign goods than B 


Own commerce. The rebels at present look with the greatest jealousy 





* The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. Eftingham Wilson. 
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is willing to order of manufactures from A, and the equality in the 
exchanges no longer exists, and when settling day comes, there will 
be a cash balance to be remitted, in some way or other, from A to B, 
unless the account can be equalized by some other device. In the 
corresponding international case the exchanges would be said to be 
favourable to B, as A would have to pay something in order to remit 
his balance to B, and, therefore, if B draws on A for the amount, he 
has a convenient and inexpensive mode of paying any other creditor 
of his in A’s locality, even though it be for a sum slightly larger than 
what A owes him, that is, larger only by the trifling cost of trans- 
mission. For as A would in any case have to increase his payment, 
say by the commission on a country cheque, or by paying for a bank 
post bill in order to settle with B, it will be worth his while to pay 
the same sum in addition to his debt to any other person, C, who can 
sell him a claim on B for the amount of his debt, so that A’s claims 


on B may now just balance B’s claims on him. This is the case of 


fluctuation in exchanges due to an excess of imports over exports— 
which is said to be unfavourable to the importer and favourable to 
the exporter—unfavourable to A, and favourable to B, because B 
discharges his debt to C at something less than its actual amount, 
which margin is paid by A to cover the expense of transmission. 
What other causes will produce the same effect ? 
Anything, of course, which, whether it be due to goods transmitted 
or not, increases the value of A’s indebtedness to B, or diminishes 
that of B’sto A. Suppose, instead of A having ordered more foreign 
goods from B, he had sent his son to learn b’s business, and had 
agreed to pay B out of the common account. This would, of course, 
have had the same effect; it would have increased for the time A’s 
indebtedness to B, exactly like an increased order of commodities. 
This is the analogous case to the influence on the exchanges of the 
residence of foreigners abroad, which, by increasing the indebtedness 
of our country to the country in which they reside, tends to turn the 
exchanges favourably for that country. Thus, when England owes a 
large balance to the United States, if a much larger number of Ame- 
ricans than usual come to live in England, bringing letters of credit 
‘on London bankers, that circumstance éexds to trim or equalize the 
exchanges. If, on the contrary, at the same moment the great 
number of rich Americans usually resident here all return home, that 
circumstance tends to diminish the indebtedness of the United States 
to England, and, therefore, make the exchanges still more favourable 
to America, and unfavourable to England. The modes of paying 
English debts to America, without actual cash transmissions, are dimt- 
aiaked ; the ways of paying American debts to England, without 
such a step, are increased, because the debts themselves are dimi- 
nished in number, with no corresponding diminution in the facilities 
for paying them. 

Again if, while the actual exchange of goods between A and B 
remains as before, B finds it convenient to undertake the whole car- 
rying trade between them, so that he is at the cost not only of the 
carriage of goods to him but also from him to A, this circumstance 

ain would increase B’s claims on A, or A’s debt to B; and this, 
therefore, would tend to turn the exchange favourably to B. This is 
the analogous case to that of a great maritime power, which is cre- 
dited not only with the value of the goods it exports, but with the 
charges for importing and exporting a large proportion of all the 
goods which pass its boundaries in either direction. Thus many of 
the items in an international account are credits to maritime nations 
for services rendered as carriers merely, which tend as much to turn 
the exchanges favourably for the maritime nations as an actual in- 
crease in their own exports. Thus English debts to foreign nations 
are paid at a cheaper rate than they would be were there not so 
many debts incurred to England for the mere freight of goods to and 
fro. This increases the indebtedness of other nations to us, and 
thus gives us greater facilities for cancelling our debts to them than 
we should otherwise have. 

Again, if B, being indebted to A for some such cash balance— 
whether due for goods, or for services of whatever sort—agrees to 
make it a more or less permanent /oan, and to take A’s bond for the 
amount, then the bond so taken tells for the time on the account 
between them exactly as if B had increased his orders on A up to 
the value of A’s on B; the bond is of the nature of goods to an 
equivalent value, and then, until the loan is repayable, the only 
mode in which it affects the exchanges is with respect to the annual 
interest which A owes to B, and which so far increases A’s indebted- 
ness to B, and thus is favourable to the latter. But if B lends A on 
A’s bond more than the balance owing to himself from A, then he in 
fact turns the exchange against himself, and obliges himself to find 
means of remitting a balance to A, so that now the latter has the 
advantage in paying debts in B’s locality at a cost rather less 
than their amount, since B will now be willing to buy up any 
claims on A in his own neighbourhood which cami the cash balance 
of the loan to be remitted by anything less than the cost of trans- 
mission. This is the case analogous to that in international ex- 
changes in which the exchanges are trimmed or even inverted by a 
loan for a given period negotiated between two countries, of which 
the effect must always be for the time favourable, as it is termed, to 
the rates of exchange of the borrowing, and unfavourable to that of 
the lending nation, the security given by the borrower being, in 
fact, an increase of the exports of the borrower, and thus an addition 
to the temporary indebtedness (odd as it sounds) of the lender. Eng- 
land lending to Russia really adds Russian securities to the value of 


the Russian tallow and other Russian goods that we import, so that 
our immediate claims on Russia for English goods are the same as 
before, while Russia’s immediate claims on us for Russian goods are 


. . i 

Such is a condensed view of some of the simplest general ele 
affecting the foreign exchanges explained in this treatise. The wa 
in which the differences of currency between different countries, dif 
ferences of national credit, and different rates of interest, affect 
exchanges, are explained with equal ability and simplicity. In fagt ; 
isa treatise in which there is scarcely a word too little for lucigi 
nor a word of needless repetition. As an illustration of the writers 
clearness of exposition let us take his explanation of a phenom : 
which has often puzzled practical men, namely, the great inequalities 
which may exist in the rates of interest in almost Contiguoys 
European states without attracting capital or money from the One 
where it is low to that where it is high,—an explanation which never. 
theless makes it clear that a sufficient rise in the rate of interest . 
any state that has respectable commercial credit will attract capital 
thither as certainly as the tides follow the moon : 

“* How, it may be asked, is it to be explained that the rate of interest 

can remain at 6 per cent. in London, and at 2 or 3 per cent. in Ham 
and other continental cities? This is a mystery which has puzzled 
during those months in this present year in which our rate of interest has 
so much exceeded that of the Continent. It is a question, however, which 
can be solved with the greatest facility. In the case of Hamburg, we 
have to deal with the fact that there exists a difference of currency, "The 
capitalists of Hamburg, who have by the hypothesis so much money to 
spare that they can only manage to obtain 2 per cent. interest for it, pos. 
sess this money in silver, and accordingly, the possibility of their sendj 
this surplus money over to England will depend upon the probability of the 
silver being sold to advantage. The natural process would be to ship the 
silver to England, to sell it there at what it will fetch, and with the pro. 
ceeds to discount English bills at the high rate current in England. When 
these bills, however, mature, and the Hamburg banker wishes to repossess 
himself of his money, he will have to change the sovereigns, in which the 
English bill is paid, back again into silver, possibly paying a premium for 
it, and this silver he will have to reship to Hamburg. This is the com. 
plete theoretical process. He remits his silver, invests its equivalent for g 
time in bills payable in gold, and reships silver to Hamburg when the 
bills mature. Accordingly, when he strikes his balance at the end of his 
operation, he will find, in the first place, in his favour, the difference between 
the Hamburg and the English rate, which we have supposed to be as 
great as 4 per cent. This difference, however, if we suppose him to have 
invested his money in a three months’ bill, he will only have enjoyed for 
quarter of a year, and thus his apparent profit will so far be 1 per cent. 
But out of this 1 per cent. he may, under unfavourable circumstances, have 
to pay the expenses of specie remittances to and fro: first, on sending his 
silver to England, and then on its return; and further, he may lose, and 
have to sacrifice, a difference between the price at which he sold his silver 
on its arrival in England, and that at which he bought back a similar 
quantity of the same metal when he required his capital again at home. It 
is easy to perceive that it is exceedingly possible that these expenses on the 
transmission of bullion and the loss on the silver may far exceed the 1 per 
cent. which he is supposed to have gained ; and accordingly it is quite clear 
that, under certain combinations of circumstances, it is natural, and quite 
intelligible, that even a difference of as much as 4 per cent. may exist be- 
tween our rate of discount and that in Hamburg, without their surplus 
capital finding its way to our money-market. 
Hence it is clear that when a rise in the rate of interest of one or 
two per cent. has no effect at all in bringing foreign capital here, an 
increase of another one or two per cent. may produce all the effect 
required. We need only add, that those who have read theoretical 
treatises on political economy like Mr. J. S. Mill’s, will find that this 
book practically realises for them many things which are there but 
vaguely outlined, while it will lead men whose interest has been 
awakened on the practical side to study the whole theory of interna- 
tional trade. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). 
Edited by A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. In two vols. Longman and Co. 
—If the first edition of this very entertaining work was received with 
commendations from the press, and perused with interest by the 
ublic, much more is this second edition entitled to similar honours. 
‘he greatest credit is due to Mr. Hayward for the resolute perse- 
verance he has evinced in rewriting a large portion of the Introduction, 
besides introducing a great deal of new matter that has never before 
been published. ‘These additions consist of upwards of fifty pages ex. 
tracted from Mrs. Piozzi’s private diary, “Thraliana,” and marginal 
notes on Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets.” There are also seve 
original letters from Mrs. Piozzi to the late Bishop of Bristol, the 
Rev. Dr. Gray, and likewise some marginal notes on her own “ Travel 
Book ;” but the latter are copied from the Atlantic Monthly, of last 
June. Many other contributions have been received by Mr. i ayward 
since the first publication of his book, and have been turned to 
account in the present edition. Pleasanter reading for this dreary 
month of November no man need desire. 
Lectures Frangaises ; or, Extracts in Prose from Modern French 
Authors. By Léonce Stiévenard. Longman and Co.—A happy it- 
spiration has moved M. Stiévenard to select a series of “elegant ex- 
tracts” from the most approved modern authors, instead of following 
the beaten track pursued by other compilers of French Readings. 
has also done well in dividing his book into three parts, graduated to 
meet the requirements both of beginners and of tolerebly advanced 
students, Copious notes, too, explanatory of idiomatic difficulties, are 
appended to the first and second parts, while the third part is render 
yet more serviceable by numerous brief but singularly comprehensive 
notices of places and persons mentioned in the extracts. To give 
some idea of the extent of the field in which M. Stidvenard has culled 
his flowers, it is only necessary to state that he has ransacked the 
works of one hundred and twenty-five authors, who form the glory of 
modern France, and that he has executed his self-appointed task wit 
as much taste as diligence. 
Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. Longman and Co.—Although the majority 





increased by the new claims on account of the securities trans- 
mitted. 





of these sketches has already appeared in Sir Emerson Tenuent’s 
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valuable work on the island of Ceylon, there is so much additional 
matter aS to give the present volume even the charm of originality. 
Not only will i; be found useful to professed naturalists, but deeply 
interesting to the most casua! reader. It has been discovered of late 
both the vegetable and animal productions of Ceylon are widely 
different from those of the Indian peninsula, and are rather akin to 
those of the Malayan Archipelago. Even the elephant more resembles 
the species found in Sumatra than the one met with in India. There 
js every reason to believe that the old tradition which spoke of Ceylon 
gs a fragment torn from the mainland is entirely unfounded, and that 
gne portion of the island rests upon a foundation of coral branches, 
ile the mountainous region owes its elevation to volcanic action. 
Hence the wide dissimilarity in plants, animals, birds, and reptiles, on 
the opposite shores of a narrow channel. The description of all these 
ole of creation, sufficiently fascinating in itself, is rendered still 
more entertaining by the numerous anecdotes that are interspersed. 
Those who possess the larger work will be the first to purchase this 
re, Prosouncing Reading Book for Children from Fiveto Ten Years of 
, on a New Plan. By W.1L. Robinson, Longman and Co.—It 

js quite evident to us that Mr. Robinson means the “new plan” to 
refer to children and not to his book. No ordinary child would be 
much wiser than we ourselves have become by reading his preface. 
He himself declares that good pronunciation is of greater importance | 
than orthography, because every man speaks more than he writes, but | 
we question if this doctrine will find favour with competitive exami- 
ners. Then we are told that it is a general rule to pass over “all 





italic letters,” and never to utter the final ““e” when spelling aloud 
any word that perplexes a child. For example, the words yacht, | 
frightened, beautiful, people, knave, phthisis, wrinkle, could, forebode, 
heaven, and billow, should be spelt aloud in the followimg manner, | 
at, fritnd, butiful, pepl, nav, tlisis, rinkl, eud, forbod, hevn, billo. 
it js thus that a correct pronunciation is to be obtained, and at the 


sight in not dedicating his new system to the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who alone will thoroughly appreciate its excellence. 
The Christian Church and Society in 1861. By F. Guizot. Richard 
Bentley.—If there be any demand for an English translation of M. 
Guizot’s paradoxical defence of the temporal power of the Pope, the 
want is here fairly supplied. It is not, indeed, an elegant version, for 
it adheres too closely to the original, but the sense is correctly ren- 
dered, though sometimes in very doubtful English, as where Italy is 
said to be “in prey” to commotions, &c. There are now-a-days so few 
educated persous in this country unable to read French that we should 
scarcely have supposed it necessary to present this work in an English 
garb, nor do we at all think it worthy of such an honour, but as that is 
now “an accomplished fact,” it is idle to offer any particular objec- 
tions. M. Guizot, for his part, has little reason to thank any one for 
giving a wider circulation to his very unphilosophical views on the 
subject of the Papacy. Like Lord Shaftesbury, he appears to have 
arrived at the conclusion that religion is rather a question for the 
feelings than for the understanding—but that is certainly not sound | 
Protestantism. | 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. No. XIX. S. O, Beeton. 
—The “feature” on which the November number of this special 
riodical “ chiefly hinges” is the pattern of a Ladies’ Garibaldi Shirt. 
ossessed of such exhaustless variety of attire, why does lovely woman | 
stoop to the folly of envying the inferior animal his unimaginative cos- 
tume? The striped stocking, the waistcoat, the chimney-pot hat, the | 


in on of orthography. Mr. Robinson is ciearly a man after | 
Lord esbury’s own heart, and has been guilty ofa grievous over- 


rk-pie, boots, trousers, and straps, and the rough overcoat, have all 
een purloined one article after another, and now the unhappy male 
creature is stripped of his very shirt. Nothing remains to te but 
his swallow-tailed coat, and that we shall expect to see dependent 
from the fair Shoulders of the belle of the season. In self-defence, he 
will inevitably be driven to retaliate, and, indeed, the first step has 
already been taken in dividing the hair down the middle. The crino- 
line may possibly prove a little inconvenient in the counting-house 
or when kneeling in square to receive cavalry, but that is a matter of 
detail which he may safely leave to his mantua-maker. 

De La Rue’s Red Letter Diaries for 1862. Thomas De La Rue and 
Co.—Varying in form and price, but agreeing in excellence, six diffe- 
rent versions of these admirable memorandum-books for the ensuing 
year have already been produced by Messrs. De La Rue and Co. As 
usual, they are replete with all kinds of useful information, and seem 
scarcely susceptible of further improvement. They have certainly 
nothing to fear from a comparison with any other Diaries whatsoever, 
and there can be no doubt of their wide-spread circulation. 

Once a Week, Parts XXV1., XXVIL, and XXVIII. Bradbury 
and Evans.—Mr. Shirley Brooks’s very clever novel, “The Silver 
Cord,” is terminated in the Part for September, and gives place to a 
very inferior and somewhat common-place tale entitled “ Lilian’s Per- 

lexities.” Miss Martineau and that very promising young writer, 

ir. Dutton Cook, contribute several papers of considerable interest, 
written in a careful and polished style indicative of true refinement. 
There are, besides these, many articles of average merit and quite 
readable during the mauvais quart d’ heure that follows dinner. 

Chambers’s Journal. Part XCI1V. W. and R. Chambers. — The 
November number of this favourite miscellany fully maintains its long 
established character. We confess, however, to a growing feeling of 
weariness in following the fortunes of Melibeeus, nor can we accord 
any very high commendation to the poetic effusions which are occa- 


| sionally interspersed. Some few of the papers on general literature, 


and even some of the short stories, have evidently suffered from being 
too much restricted in point of space, and, in consequence, terminate 
with the abruptngss of a broken pillar. The best tale, far and away, 
is a translation fyom Poushkin, which almost gives one the effect of a 
nightmare. The pleasantest reading, however, are the slight essays 
on the “Sale of Wives,” on “Somerset House,” and concerning eggs. 

Lett’s Diary for \862.—These favourite diaries are out as early as 
usual, and present an original feature. The dates are all given in 
French, and a French almanac has been added, the publishers hoping 
apparently for a circulation in France. As usual, they are neatness 
itself, and crammed with the sort of information, tables, duties, 
and memoranda which everybody is always wanting and never can find. 





Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works. Comprising 
also a History of Inland Communication in britain. By Samuel Smiles. With 
portraits and numerous illustrations. Vols. ] and II. (John Murray.) 

Glossary, Hindistani and English, to the New Testament and P’saims. by Cotton 
Mather. (Longman and Co.) 

The City of the Saints, and across the Rocky Mountains to California, By Richard 
F. Burton, (Longman and Co.) 

The Life of J, M. W. Turner, R.A. 
his Friends and Fellow Academicians, 
volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

The Russians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, with a De- 
scription of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities, 
and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G, Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., 
&. (Triibner and Co.) 

Guy Rivers; or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World, By Alfred Elwes. With 
illustration by H. Anelay. (Griffith and Farran.) 

The American Union; its Effect on National Character and Policy, with an Inquiry 
into Secession as a Constitutional Right, and the Causes of the Disrnption. By 
James Spence. (Richard Bentley.) 


Founded on Letters and Papers furnished by 
By Walter Thornbury. In two 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. | 
Manager—Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Immense Success of THE POOR NOBLEMAN, 
Monday. and during the week, A WIFE'S JOURNAL. Mr. G. | useful Tea, 2s. Sd, 2s. 1 
’ .ley, ate Terry. After which, THE POOR | 3s. l0d,, and ds. 
NOBLEMAN. Mr. Alfred Wigan, Frank Matthews, Belmore, 





HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS]... onc 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS | ( SLERS 
aud CO,, Tea Merchants, Sag William-street, City, Good strong 


and Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. . 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 


for 12 persons, from 74, 15s, 
2. Os, 


and 45.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., Glass Dinner Services 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


Dewar, F. Charles, Miss Herbert, Tonbridge, and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan. To conclude with KILL OK CURE. Mr. Frank Matthews. 
J. Robins, G. Belmore, Mrs. Frank Matthews, and Miss Moore, 
Commence at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager and Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Kinlock. 


LAZENBY and SON beg to offer 
@ to notice their selections of new Foreign !' reserved Fruits 
tor Dessert : Apricots, Greengages, | ears, >trawberries, Angelica 
and other kinds, Crystallizéd and Glace, Dried Cherries, Almonds, 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums, Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Carrants, &c. Their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, ‘Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Colza and other Vils, Candles, and General Groceries, will also be 
found of the best descriptions. 
Ed ‘is-street, Portma ¢, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 












ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —| 


The admirers of this celebrated Sance are particularly re- 
Quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it nove 
can be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, 

|, #8 sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
Closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers, 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
ounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

*s* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
Cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
eH 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. a 
' | ‘HE LADIES are respectiully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Koyal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she has tried 
ten, Rice, and other Powder Starches. 


she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is | 


the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHEKSPOON and Co., Glasgow and o. 


to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


~—X MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


EE 

The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is labelled 
‘JAMES Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., #b., and 
Ib. packets, at Is. 6d. per lv., by Grocers, every where. 

A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
acquaint the public that they have made preparations, on 

| an unprecedentedly large scale, for the AUTUMN and WINTER 
| Seasons. Their stock of OVEKCOAIS comprises every modern 
style in all kinds of seasovable and serviceable materials, with the 
latest improvements in workmanship. The Lversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended. 

Their general stock includes every description of attire for all 
classes, all ages, and all occupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 
Ready-made and bespoke TAILORS, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEN 
PERS, MATTERS, HOsiexs, BOOT AND SHOOK MAKERS, AND 
AL OUTFITTERS. 

BESPOKE CLOTHING Department is too important a 
of their business to be passed over without a special notice. 
offers a pe 
comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

MOSES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 
every department of all their establishments the HIGHEST 
DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE ie associated with PRICES THE 
MOST MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or the money 
returacd. 

New Fashion Plate for the present season, with rules for self- 
measurement and lists of prices post free. 
and SON'S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when business 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocca). 
























| is resumed until Eleven o'clock. 


E. MOSES AND SON, 


London Houses : 


City Establishinent. 
j 154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
0. ‘d-street Branch. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham Court-road Branch. 
} 137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments . 
Sheffield and bradford, Yorkshire. 
i N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE SUIT,” adapted 
| equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, may be bad 
| in a large variety of ble and f bi from 
30s. to 70s. a 





riect fit, combined with the most fashionable and | 


Pure Coffees, Is, 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., | Glass Dessert 


PP S’°S COCOA! 








Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—SHOW-ROOMBS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTORY and SHOW-ROUMS, 
B jest Established 1807. 


+AT ) + 70 rel 5 , To 
{ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RAN , CHIMNEY-PIBCES, FIKE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as canvot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 34 15s. to 334, 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to SL 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. Ids. to 11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 18; Chimney-pieces, from 
1. Ss. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 
+ Ly > + ‘ . , 
\ ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
‘The increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers in metal aad glass ail that is new and choice in 
Brackets, PenJants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, *, 
and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed express! 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE RUOMS, 
and present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices propor- 
tionate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. 
(two-licht) to 16d. ls. 
o Pe OPNDp 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratia, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Iliustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, | ish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Kanges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, lrou and Brass Bedstead«, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furnitare, &c, with Lists of Prices 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show-looms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W..; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
, NI a] 7 . » 
] INNES ORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatica!! 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accoptec 
HA the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, « Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate ituti more esp lly for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. ing hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
=. ; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
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HE INDIAN CA RRYING COMPANY, 

a ey offices: No, 62, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

pa A Pd shares of 2. ae. wT power = 1 

cation and 10s. on 5 Sa chaos, tered ‘under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, with — f... a 


SIR MACDONALD STEPH SENSON. Director of the East Indian 
oe Company. 


ECTORS. 
J. G. FRITH, Fsq., Deputy Chairman of the Great Indian Penin- 


sala < way ny. = 

P. D. HADOW, Ee Deputy Chairman of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

WM. HARTRIDGE. uty Chairman of the Bombay, 


rod nd Central India Railway Company 
J. F. ern, Esq., Chairman of the Eastern ‘Bengal Railway 


Com 
GEOKGE NORTON, ao Director of the Great Southern of India 
Rail Com) 


way 
JOHN STEWART. Es Esq., late of Bombay. 
JAMES WALKEK, Esq., Managing Director of the Madras Rail- 


way Com 
ALEXANDER WILSON, Esq., Director of the Oude Railway 


OpriciaL AuDITOR—J. FE. COLEMAN, Esq. SOLIcITORS—Messrs. 
FRESHFIELDS and NEWMAN. BRroKERS—Messrs. Rv- 
BERT and JAMES SUTT 'N (22, Royal Exchange). BANKERS 
The LONDON and COUNTY BANK (21, Lombard-street) 
SEcRETARY — WALTER THOMPSON, Esq. TEMPORARY 
Orrices—62, MOORGATE STREET. 

ABRIDGED (’ROSPECTUS* 
‘The object of this eae is to provide means of transport 
at the terminal and e stations along the lines of the 

Indian _—— and a, “similar to the establishments of 

FORD avd Co. and others engaged in connexion with 
dowsies lines of railways in Great Britain, coll for de- 
spatch by rail, and distributing on its arrival, the enormous amount 
of and produce couveyed upon these lines, for which 
the existing primitive native means of conveyance by bullock 
hackery are totally inadequate, and wo native carrie: s possessing 
neither the ca i, rise required to organize the 


lessrs, and yo liberally placed at the Board's 
disposal all the valuable iuformation which their long and suc- 
eessful experience enables them to supply, and have otherwise 
rendered to the Company and promised to continue all the assist- 
ance in their power. 
Estimates, carefully prepared, based on a comparison of the out- 
goings and returns of similar establishments in England, with the 
present Indian rates, atter making due allowance forthe focy and 
se of F and imp! i stec'! ., 
fiberai deductions on account of depreciation and 
4 profit fully equal to 25 per cent. upon the capital employed. "These 
estimates have been made upon the safe principle of calculating 
the expenditure in excess of what is anticipated, and the returns 
at the lowest ae seale of charges; and they are based upon 
the only about 164,000 tons are carried annually 
by the company a | at all their stations, while the export trade of Cal- 
eutta alone, for one year, hapa tons. 
and 10s. on 


A deposit of \Os. per share must be made on on application, 
allotment. Lf no allotment Santa the deposit will be returned with- 








out deduetion. 

Payments may be made at the Head Office of the London and 
County Bank, or at any of its Branches. 

Pull Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of 
baad brokers and at the offices of the company, 62, Moorgate-street 


~@REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Notic CE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 


3 a that the EEF - — above SOCIETY 
EMOVED 


has been RK o@-place to their new 
aud more eligible premises, No. 101, CHEAPSIDE. E.c, 
C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
_ senda 1861, 





TSIVERSAL | LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
No, 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, ee, | _ 
Committees in Caleutta, Madras, a 
Agents throughout India. 

The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 
80 that a person being assured for 1000/. at the age of 30 is now 
paying 157. sa. 7d. instead of 242 8s. 4d. 

INVESTED CAPITAL a OF 780,0002. 
M. ©. IMPEY, Secretary. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a.D. 1°34), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395, 000/, 
Income 70,0004, Assurances 1,600,000. 
jonuses AVE! 24 per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
‘Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


N, Tv ' TW 
ELEGRAPH TO INDIA COMPANY. 
(Limited.) 
Capital £100,000, in 50,000 shares of £2 each, with power to 
increase to £250,000, 

Deposit 10s. per Share on anon, and 10s. on Allotment. 
Registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act. 
CHAIRMAN—Sir MACDONALD STEPHENSON. 

DIRECTORS. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq., late of the Mauritius. 

Sir George Bonhom, Bart., K.C.B., late Governor of Hong Kong. 

The Hon. James Byug, C hairman of the South Eastern Kailway 
Company. 

William Dent, Esq., late of the Hon. East India Company's Civil 
Serviee, Bengal. 

Frederick Gaussen, Esq., 27, Chester-square. 

Captain W. H. Hall, K.N., C.6., Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. 

John Farley Leith, Esq., late of Calcutta, Chairman of the Eastern 
Bengal tailw ay ( ompany 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. F.R. S., late of the Hon. E, I. Co.'s Civil 
Service, Madras 


Au 


(With power to add to their number.) 
prrons—J. A. Franklin, Esq., and A.S. Wildy, Esq. 
SoLiciTors—Messrs. Freshtields and Newman. 
BROKERS— Messrs. _—— — Coleman, 1, Royal Exchange- 
uildings. 
ENGINrERS—Sir Charles Bright, and Latimer Clark, Esq. 
ANKERS— Ihe london and County Ba 
SECRETARY —(. L. Peel, Esq. 
OFrFrices—62, Moorgate-street, E C. 


The Government have agreed to transfer the line, stations, and 
property of the Ked Sea and Indian Telegraph Company w the 
new Company, on the following terms: 

Ist.—That the eables, land-lnes, instruments, stations, conces- 
— &c., belonging to the old Company shall be made over to the 
new Company, free trom charge. 

2nd.—That the new Company shall use their best endeavours to 
repair the line and to work it when completed, beginning with 
the line between Aden and Kurrachee; and are to have possession 
so soon as two-thirds of the capital is subscribed, and ene-third 
paid up, and a suitable vessel despatched with not less than 
miles of new cable on board. 

3rd.—That the new Company shall be entitled to a clear dividend 
out of the profits to 25 per cent. per annum on the money paid 
up; and the Government is to have the power to repureh: use the 
aes _ repaying the capital Jed at the expi of thirty 





ye 

dch-—That any surplus profits shall be applied to reimburse the 
Government for the interest they have puid and will have te pay 
annually upon the original capital expended ; after which any fur- 
ther profits which may accrue will be applied to the creation of a 
reserve fund. 

5th.—The accounts of the Company will be audited at the 
Treasury balf-yearly. After the restoration of the line, any outlay 
of capital to be subject to the approval of Government; and the 
Government is to have the right (subject to arbitration) of disal- 
lowing working expenditure which they may consider excessive. 

6th.—In the event of the failure of the Company to restore or 
maintain the line in working order, the Government are to have the 
power of taking it into their hands again on repaying the capital 
actually expended by the new Company. Should the Government 
not exercise this right, the Company are to be at liberty to dispose 
of the property to reimburse their outlay; the balance, after de- 
fraying the actual expenditure, to be handed over to the Govern- 
ment. Failure is to be defined to be the non-working of the line 
—_ end to end after reasonable allowance of time for restora- 





Stin,—All differences between the Government and the Company 
to be decided by arbitration. 
th.—This arrangement presupposes the concurrence of the share- 
holders of the old Company, in the terms proposed to them by her 
one Jeaty ‘s Government; auy parliamentary powers necessary to 
fect to these arrangements are to be obtained by her Majesty's 
Goons 
Forms of application for shares and information may be obtained 
at the offices, or from the Company's Brokers, Messrs. Knight And 
Coleman, No. 1, ees: Exchange-buildings, 








ELEGRAPH TO INDIA COMPANY. 


(Limited.) 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the Red Sea and India Tele- 
graph Company having indicated their weceptance of the terms 
proposed to them by her Majesty's Government, by a resolution 
passed at the General Meeting on the Sth instant, and the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury having acceded to the 
terms of the Resolution, subject to the fulfilment © y the new Com- 
'y conditions imposed by the Government, 
viz., “ ital should be subscribed and one- 
third paid up,” the Board ot |irectors of this Company will proceed 
to the FINAL ALLO! MENT of the SHARES, on THURSDAY 
NEXT, the 21st inst. 
been already appropriated, the Board are prepared up to, and in- 
clusive of, the 20th instant, to receive applications for the re- 
mainder. 

Forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the Com- 

any; or at the brokers, Messrs, Knight and Coleman, No. 1, 

oyal Exchange-buildings, E.C 
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HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE ae COMPANY. 








es 
Offices—1. Dale-street, Liver 3 20 Sat 21, Poul » London 
The Annual Premiums in the Fire accommeat ex £310 000 
‘The Annual Premiams in the — ee exceed £130,000 
The Accumulated Life £707,000 
e resources of = company ~ shown by i 
funda, whieh £1,260,000 


The liability of pe "prictors is unlimited. 
NTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





Dupowwed by Act of Parliament, 3 Wm. IP. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLA ACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1*23. 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq., Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
ee ——— Barber, Esq. Sir eigenen tye Bart. 


t, Exq. Rear- Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The ite Hon. E. PleydeN Bou- Chartes Mores, B 
verie, M.P. George Kettilby am Esq. 


Edward © a Esq. 


y order of the Board. 
62, Moorg a 14, 1861. cL. PEEL, Seeretary. 


UEE N- INSURANCE COMPAN 


Chief Office—Queen Insurance Buildings, Liverpool; 
London Office—83, King William-street, E.C, 








CAPITAL—HALF A ae > w 1. power to increase to a 
MIL 


THE GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY daring the 











last three years is thus shown, 
FIRE PREMIUMS, Ist yea - £12569 3 5 
Ditto ud 24.906 14 8 
Ditto 3rd 38482 16 2 





| being an increase of the present over the preceding year of up- 
wards of 50 per cent. 
The LIFE PREMIUMS, received during the 
first two years amounted to 


£6,272 1 0 


22,626 18 11 
e three years shows an 
nearly TWENTY THOUSAND "POUNDS PEK 






INCREASE of 
ANNUM. 
FIRE and LIFE Insurances granted on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal to be had at any of the 
Offices of the Company, or at the Agencies. 
y order, 
w. r. CLIRERUGH, Manager and Actuary. 





Augustas Keppel 5 
Pascoe Charlies Glyn, Baq. Esq. 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SECRETARY— Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
‘The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutwal System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fitth Year, 
Keversionary Bouuses have been avuded to Policies 
to the extent of - 
The jast Bonus declored in 1869, whieh av: eraged 61, 
Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to £475,000 
8,47 if Potcies are now iu force, yielding an annual income of 
89,000, assuring the sum of 64 9721, which, with 6105271 
Bouus additions. makes a total Liability of 7,308,399 
The Lavested Capital is 1,911,505/ , producing upwards ot 74,0008 — 
thus making the present ‘Annual Income of the Soci ty 263, 0001 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will nct 
affect the validity of Policies. 
Prospectuses and further particuéars may be olin ned on application 
ALEXANDER MAC Domal D, Geeretary. 


W ATERLOO LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 
the advantages of moderate rates, 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Clains within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a sma)i extra premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed perinds, 
Upon terms of Special arrangement. Freapec fuses and borme by 


£1,365,000 












4 pplication to the HLAb OF FICE—365, Strand, London, 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 


al Al _ vd 
LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 

Branch Offices—At Caleutta. Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

. . £650,009 
500,000 
. 250,000 







The annua) income from life pre miunis exceeds 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about... 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Di-eased Lives, Annuities and 
dow ments of all a Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confer upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 










- 





Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the it.sured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
trom torfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and eve ry 
information, may be obtained on »pplieation to any of the Socic ty's 
Agents; or to the Se cretary, at 7, Waterloo- place, London, 8. W. 
to whom applications tor agencies in places not efficiently repre- 
sented may be addressed. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Seeretary. 
* 


1,000,000 | 


ae 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. ¢ 

eet S from PICTURES. “LAYS 
kJ of the BETTER LAND; and OTHE EMS 
By F. k ™ 

* iene writes smoothly and pleasantly, and 
times even attains to something which almost *imps 
inspiration.’ "—Critic. 
Lont don: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, , Dover-street, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 
T%o LECTURES on the PRESEN? 
AMERICAN WAR. By MOUNTAGUE BER. 
page ge Ee 
aw ant c e rersii 
November, 1861. sings Oxtend, 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Penman | 








per H’S POCKET- BOOK FOR 1863 1862, 
ae a rR Illustration by JOHN 1 EECH, 
and numerous Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH and JOHN 
TENNIEL, will be published on the 20th inst, 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street, and sold by all Book. 
sellers in Town ona Country. 


Now ready, Second Edition, pric e One Shilling 

DOLAND.—A Lerrzr 70 THe Rigg 

HON. THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, By 
GENERAL COUNT L. ZAMOYSKL. 

Js AMES zs Rivew AY, 169, Piceadilly, and all Booksellers, 

E PORQUET’S FRENCH EDUCA. 

TIONAL WORKS: 
DE PORQUET'’S Le TRESOR de l'ECOLIER FRAX. 
. _ for turning English into French at Sight, 


DE POR Qu ET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explang- 
tory Notes. 2s. 6d. 
PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH. 
FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY. 4s 6d. bound 
London: Sorkin, MARSHALL, and Co. ; and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 4, Tavi- 
stoc! k- street, Covent-garden. 


DE 


‘Just published, the 36th Thousand, post ‘8vo, 
price 7s. 6d., 
Qo ER’S MODE RN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the Day, and for 
the Nursery and Sick-Room By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 
* Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet. 


», by the same Author, 


SOY ER’S G ASTRONOMIC REGENE. 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Editon, 8vo, 145s. cloth, 

London: Smirkry, MARsHALt, and Co., Stationers’. 
hall-eourt, 


\ TE BSTE R’S COMPLETE DIC. 

TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
New Edition, enlarged to 1624 pages, price, in boards, 
li. 11s. 6d., bound, 2/. 2s., is distinguished from all 
others by Accuracy of Definition— Pronunciation in 
telligibly marked — the addition of 9000 recent Scientitle 
and Technical Words — Obsolete Words requisite for 
understanding of Great Writers—Uniformity in Spelling 
—Plentiful Quotations illustrating Use of Words— 
Table of Synonyms —and Cheapness—the arrangement 








| * - Seer or in each Page 
Upwards of two-thirds of the shares having | giving a greater quantity of Matter in each Page. 


Loneman and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; Smrxm 
and Co. ; and all Booksellers.—It is necessary to specify 
the ** Questo Edition” to secure the complete Ww =m. 


~ RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, of about 500 pp. @ 
W ey four Tinted Lithographs, and three Maps, 
pric 

r THE “RUSSI ANS ON THE AMUR; 

History of Discovery, Conquest, and Colonize. 
tion, up to the Treaty of Peking*in 1860. With a de- 
tailed Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, 

Productions, and Commercial Capabilities; together 

with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By 

E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frank- 

furt. With an Arrenprx, on the Navigation of the 

Gulf of the Amur, by Captain Prurz. 

For a Notice, see QuakTERLY Review for July 


p- 179, and following. 
London: Triipner and Co., 

h ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau- 
,’ tifully Illustrated WORK on HEALTH and 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human Body. By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS, Price Is. 

Darton and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 

58, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Ta 
OUTH AU STRAL IAN BAN NKING 
COMPANY.—/(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adstaide: Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C, 








60, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


t rg r rey oe Naa a) Q 

OLLOWAY’S OLINTMENTand PILLS. 

—THE MOTHER'S MEDICINE.—The boisterous and keen 
winds will bring many ailments on the young, who are incapable 
of keeping themselves warm with exereme. The throat and chest 
are the organs most liable to become disordered from changes of 
temperature. The prodent parent will at once resort to Holioway's 
Viniment, which, rubbed on the throat and chest, never tails im 










averting those serious complications resulting from the maltreat- 
mre ct of early symptoms. Every mother can thus check 
dis » without risk or loss of time. Holloway's Pills are the 


t and most efficient aperient, and from their purifying 
qualities are most eminently suitable for the nursery. “ instruc- 
tions tor use"’ accompanying each pe and box. 


1)* RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 

restores manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 
four weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. NO 
consultation necessary.—Sold in cases, with full instruct at 
Ils., or four quantities for 338, sent anywhere, carefully peenell 











ou receipt of remittance or post-office order.—Sole agent im London, 
PRUUT, 229, Strand, Extered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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ESSRS LONGMAN and CO. have 
[ REMOVED to No. 14, LUDGATE HILL, the 
- the ““Milton Club,” during the re- 


hows ir ov their premises in Paternoster Row, recently 


damaged by fire. 

— Agha 
On Friday next, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

DEFENCE of the FAITH, Part L. 

Forms of Unbelief. By SANDERSON ROBINS, 

\ Vicar of St, Peter's in the Isle of Thanet, and 


Dean. ti sb 
a ar IL. on Christian Evidences, and Part II. on 
- » . 
Hily Scripture, are in preparation. 
a MAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








London : Lone s SSEE, aon 
—sw FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR ENGLISH 
ania SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ECTU RES FRANCAISES ; or, Extracts 
in Prose from Modern French Authors. With 
jjous Notes for the use of English Students. By 
LEONCE STIEVENARD, Principal French Master in 
the City of London School; Second French Master in 
St Paul's School: and Lecturer on the French Lan- 
guage and Literature in King’s College. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


TIDDELL AND SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Now ready, in crown 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, com- 

piled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean 

of Christ Church ; and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Master 

of Balliol College. Fifth Edition, revised and aug- 

mented. 

MIS Fifth Edition has | materials contained in 

T been thoroughly re-| Rost and Palm's Greek- 

German Lexicon and other 


yised and corrected ; and 
works. 


very large additions have 
been made to it, from the 
Also, the Ninth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 
A LEXICQN, Greek and English, abridged from 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S “ Greek-English Lexicon.” 
Oxford: at the University Press; London: Lone- 
max, GREEN, Loneman, and Roserrs; and J. H. and 
J. Parxer, London and Oxford. 
This day, post Svo, price 10s. 6d., 
E YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A 
Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 


This day, feap. Svo, price 5s., 
AARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
A Tale. By the Author of * Dorothy.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, feap. Svo, 6s., 
OWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Reetor of 
Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo, 9s., 
( N THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, 


INCLUDING AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENO- 
LOGY. By ALEXANDER BAIN, Professor of Logic 


in Aberdeen. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, vo, price 1és., the Fourth Volume, complet- 
ing the Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, AND ITS 
MENT OF COLONIES. By ARTHUR HELPs. 
Vols. I. and I1., 28s. Vol. IIL.. 16s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


ERMAN CLASSICS, WITH NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR BERNAYS. 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS, 2s. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. 2s. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





HE FRENCH CLASSICS ABRIDGED: 
By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late French Master 
at Addiscombe. 





TELEMAQUE. 2s. 64. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s. 
BELISAIRE. | 1s. 64. 


PIERRE LE GRAND. 2s. 
CHARLES XII. 2s. 
GIL BLAS, 4s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


tains, amongst other illustrations: —The Investi- 
ture of the Order of the Star of India, at Windsor: The 
Insignia of the Order of the Star of India—First Day of 
Coursing : The Home-Park—The Life-boat Accident at 
Scarborouzh—The New Game of Matrimony—A Bird’s- 
eye View of the City of Mexico—Eton College: Five 
Engravings, representing the Dormitory, Chapel, Dining 
Hall, School-rooms, &c. &e.—The Gipsies of Notting- 


hill: their Encampment, Interior of Tent, Exterior of | 
Tent, Type of Faces, &c.—Old World Curiosities: Five | 


Illustrations. The Needlework Department contains 


two handsome engravings of a What-Not in Beads, | 


Wool, and Appliqué, for hanging against the wall 

In addition to the above novelties and attractions 
will be given, as 

A SUPPLEMENT, 

A Magnificent Plate, paper Impression of the “ BLIND 
BEGGAR,” from the famous picture in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and f the Office on 
receipt of six stamps.—London: 248, Strand, W.C, 


RELATION TO THE | 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERN- | 


ue QUEEN of Saturday, Nov. 16, con- ! 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
| THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A 


From Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
] Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
| THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 


|THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
| CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspon- 
dence. From his Private Papers. By Major-Ge- 
| neral ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 
| “Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among 
| the first of our sea worthies. This work, without pre- 
tence, accomplishes much, bringing all the incidents of 
| the admiral’s life together so as to create a story of 
| great interest, with much that is amusing for the 
general, and more that is instructive to the profes- 
sional reader.”—Athenwum. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols. 


‘FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
} By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of * Nathalie.” 


| 2 vols. 21s. (Vor. 22. 


| SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. A Novel. 

“The reader will be delighted with this book. It is 
full of action, life, and character. The plot is well 
constructed, and the style vigorous.”—John Bull, 


|THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
| E. COPPING. 3 vols. 
“A very touching and life-like story.”— Daily News. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of “ Margaret and her 

Bridesmaids.” Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, 

A.R.A. Price 5s. bound. Forming the new volume 

of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 

“ If asked to classify this work, we should give ita 

place between John Halifax, and the Caxtons."—//erald, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
Published by GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


| 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-sTREET. 
| 
| 








W. HARRY ROGERS’ NEW BOOK OF EMBLEMS. 

Beautifully printed by Whittingham in Old English 
Type, with Borders and Initials in Red, square 8vo, 
price 2ls. cloth elegant; 27s. calf extra; 31s, 6d. 
morocco antique. 

SPIRITUAL CONCEITS extracted from 
the Writings of the Fathers, the Old English Poets, &c. 
With One Hundred Emblematical Illustrations. By 
W. HARRY ROGERS. 

*,* The special characteristics of the work are, that 
unlike its predecessors, it does not consist of any former 
collection of emblems, but of a series of entirely new 
designs, forming symbolical illustrations to one hun- 
dred available passages from the Fathers, the Old 
English Poets, &. 


STANESBY S NEW ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK. 
Every Page printed in Gold and Colours. 
THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, From 
the Book of Proverbs. With a Photographie Group of 
the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, from a Statuette 
by Beattie. Small 4to, price I4s. cloth elegant; 18s. 
} calf extra; 21s. Turkey moroceo antique. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. Com- 
piled and arranged by J.T. K. Dedieated by permis- 
sion to Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by G. A. Thomas. 
Post Svo, price 7s. cloth; 9s. coloured, gilt edges. 
|} ‘TINY TADPOLE, and other Tales. By 
| FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP, Author of “ Funny 
| Fables for Little Folks.” Illustrated by her Brother, 
Thomas ITood. Super-royal lémo, price 3s, 6d. eloth ; 
| 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 
| TRUE BLUE; or, The Life and Adven- 
| tures of a British Seaman of the Old School. By W. H. 
G. KINGSTON, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. 
Lilustrated by Gilbert. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. 
gilt edges. : , 
MEADOW LEA; or, The Gipsy Children. 

A Story founded on Fact. By the Author of “ The 
Triumphs of Steam,” ** Our Eastern Empire,” &e. Illus- 
trated by Gilbert, Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. 
gilt edges. | 

GUY RIVERS; or, A Boy’s Struggles in 

the Great World. By ALFRED ELWES, Author of 

* Paul Blake,” * Ralph Seabrooke,” &c. Ulustrated by 

| H. Anelay. Feap. Svo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

HAKRY AT SCHOOL: a Story for Boys. 

| By EMILIA MARRYAT (Daughter of the late Captain 

Marryat), Author of “ Long Evenings.” Tlustrated by 

Absolon. Super-royal lémo, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 
legged and other Pets. By EMMA DAVENPORT. 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Super-royal lémo, price 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

DISTANT HOMES; or, The Graham 
Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L. E AYLMER. Illus- 
trated by J. Jackson. Super-royal l6mo, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Guivrrrn and Farray, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








j Published this day, price 6d., 
T HE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By LL.D. 


London: E. T. Warrriecp, 178, Strand. 


] - ~ —_——_ -— - 
| The Fifth Thousand of 
wit JAMES KAY SUUTTLEWORTH’S 
A LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., on the 
Revised Code of Education. Pp, $0. Price One Shilling, 
| Surrn Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 

CANTERBURY; from the Mission of Augustine 
to the Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR 


HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. II. 8vo, 15s, 
[/mmediately. 


MKS. DELANY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 


CHARLOTTE, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. 
DELANY; Part Il. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. 3 vols. 8vo, with 


numerous beautiful Engravings. [/mmediately. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Pr. 
MOMMSEN. Translated under the Sanction and 
Revision of the Author, including his latest Cor- 
rections, by the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON. With 
an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols. I. and II. 
2ls. Crown Svo. (/mmediately. 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS. By JOHN 
TIMBS. Including Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, 
the Two Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Rev. Sydney 
Smith. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 4 portraits, &c. 21s. 

(Nearly ready. 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 
HAKODATE in 1859-60. With some Account of 
Japan. By C. P. HODGSON, H.M.’s Consul at 
those Ports, With Letters on Japan, by his Wife. 
Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations. 12s. 


(Just ready. 


MAIDENTHORPE;; or, Interesting Events 
about the Year 1825. By JEREMIAH BRIEFLES&, 
of the Outer Temple. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 

[Now ready. 


A NEW EDITION OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
3 vols, (Yow ready. 


P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA, 
GEORGICA, ET A.NEIS. With English Notes by 
C. D. YONGE, Post &vo, 9s. 6d., strongly bound. 
(Just ready. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: its Value 
and Real Effect on the Well-being of the American 
People, the Causes of its Disruption, and probable 
Results of the Present Conflict; with an Examina- 
tion of our own Interests in the Issue; and an 
Inquiry into Secession as a Constitutional Right. 
By JAMES SPENCE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready, 


GUIZOT’S THE CHURCH AND THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD IN 1861, Small 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. (New ready, 


MR. HENEAGE JESSE’S MEMOTRS 
of KING RICHARD the THIRD is NOW READY 
at every Bookseller's. Svo, price 15s., with Portrait 
and Coloured Ilastration. 

(From the Daily News.} 

“ This is a complete memoir of Richard, tracing his 
career from his peaceful infancy at Middleham to its 
stormy close on Bosworth flekl. We have here the 
story of his youthful love, of his marvellous heroism 
im battle, of his wisdom as a ruler, and of his crimes, 
The story is more exciting than any romance, and 
digresses occasionally into little domestic nooks.” 


Price 5s. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 
(From the 7imes.] 

* An admirable manual for every household where 
pleasure, health, and economy are consulted. The 
whole book has the merit of being exeeedingly plain, 
of containing sufficient cross references to satisfy a 
Panizzi, and of being so serviceably arranged in alb 
its parts that we defy you not to miss any of the con- 
solations intended for your physieal infirmities.” 

London: RicHarp Bertier, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


“Tenth Thousand, in feap. oon 5a. 6d. cloth, 
ELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The 


/) Planetary System Displayed. By T. DICK, LL.D, 
Carefully revised by the Author, with an Appendix, 
containing an Account of Recent Discoveries. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 100 Engravings. 

* An admirable book to put into the hands of youth 
and general readers."'—Literary Gazette 

“This familiar explanation of the most interesting 
phenomena is well caleulated to unfold the wonders of 
astronomy to those who are unacquainted with the 
mysteries of that science.”—Athenwum, 

Also, Fourth Thousand, feap. Svo, 5s. 6d. cloth, 

THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS; and 
other Subjects connected with Astronomy, as illustra- 
tive of the Character of the Deity, and of an Infinity of 
Worlds. By T. DICK, LL.D, With numerous Engray- 
ings. 

“ Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick,”— 
Nautical Magarine 

“A very interesting compilation, made by a prac- 
tical man, and one which we can have no fear of re- 
eommending as a fit sequel to the * Celestial Scenery’ 
of the same author.”"—Charch of England Quarterly 
Review. 

Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 
OUNTY EDUCATION. —A Letter 
/ addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
By the Kev. J. S. BRERETON, Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral, Rector of West Backland. 
James Riveway, Piceadilly; Resprts, Exeter; 
and all Booksellers, 
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WORKS 


ON 


SCIENCE, NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


-_—>— 


LIVES OF ENGINEERS; witn an 
Account or THEIR PrixcrpaL Works, ANP A History 
or InLanp ComMUNICATION IN Britarn. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. Illustrations. Vols.land2. 8vo. 42s. 

[Next week. 


METALLURGY: rue Art or Exrract- 
Inc METALS FROM THEIR ORES AND ADAPTING THEM 
To VARIOUS Purposes oF MANUFACTURE. By JOHN 
PERCY, F.R.S. First Division —Furt, Rerracrory 
MarTeRIALs, Correr, Zinc, Brass, Illustrations. 8vo. 

[Vert week. 


A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC IN- 
QUIRY, prepared for the use of Officers on Foreign 
rvice, and for Travellers in General. Edited by SIR. 
J. HERSCHEL. 3rd Edition, superintended by Rev. R. 
- Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY 
MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By 
— DARWIN, F.R.S. 7th Thousand. Post 8vo. 


THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST; 
being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History 
and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage 
Round the World. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
10th Thousand. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ORCHIDS ; 
on the various Contrivances by which they are Fer- 
tilized through Insect Agency, and as to the good of 
Inrercrossinc. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 

its. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Tue 
CREED OF THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE Hore OF THE 
Curistian. By SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 7th Thou- 
sand, Post 8yo. 6s. 


THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; or, 


Lives oF GALILEO, Trono Brane, AND Kepier. By 
= © epee BREWSTER. 4th Edition, Feap. 8vo. 


SILURIA ; a History of the Oldest Fossili- 
ferous Rocks and their Foundations; with a Brief 
Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. By 
SIR RODERICK MURCHISON. F.R.S. 

‘Tilustrations. 8yo. 42s, 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
Illustrative of Geol By SIR CHARLES LYELL, 
F.R.S. 9th Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOL.- 
CANOES OF CENTRAL FRANCE. By G. POULETT 
SCROPE,M.P. 2nd Edition. Tustrations. Svo. 30s. 


THE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND 
SEA-COAST OF YORKSHIRE. With Essays on the 
Climate, mery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 2nd Edition, 
Plates. 8vo. Lis. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS; a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents; and an Account 
of Three Years’ Observations on the Origin and Phe- 
nomena of Glaciers. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
Tilustrations, Post 8vo. 14s. 


HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; being 
Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim, and Nepal 
Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. By JOSEPH 
D. — F.R.S. 2nd Edition, Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 


3rd Edition. 


ICELAND; its Vo.canogs, GrysErs, 
anv Giacters. By COMMANDER C. S. FORBES, R.N. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 


THE HISTORY AND HEROES OF 
MEDICINE. By J. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D. 
Portraits. 8vo. lds. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By GEORGE F. CHAM- 
BERS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE HAND; its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments. By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.G.H. 
6th Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE, M.D. 14th Edition, Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE 
SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or, the First Principles of 


Natural Philosophy ao by aid of the Toys and ARUNDINES CAMI. 


Sports of Youth. By PARIS. 9th Edition. Wood- 


cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEICHTON, BELL, AND CoO., 


CAMBRIDGE. 








Second Edition, 8vo, price 14s., 


OBSERVATIONS on the ATTEMPTED APPLICATION of Pay 
THEISTIC PRINCIPLES to the THEORY and HISTORIC CRITICISM of the GOSPEL. Being | ¥ 
Christian Advocate’s Publications for the years 1840-1844. By W. H. MILL, D.D., F.R.A.S. fone 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Camb rly 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sheen, Staffordshine®” 7 





8vo, price 15s., 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. By FREDERICK HENRY SCRIVENER, MA of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Gerrans, Cornwall. ™ 





Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


CAIRO TO SINAI AND SINAI TO CAIRO; being an Account of g 
Journey in the Desert of Arabia, November and December, 1860. By the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, wa. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cambridge. "ane 








12mo, price 7s., 


A CONCISE GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE, revised by Sheikh 
Aut Napy et Barrayy. By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent 
of St. Michael's, Cambridge, sometime Principal of the English College, Jerusalem. 


By the Very Reverend the DEAN of ELY. 
18mo, 3s. 6d., 

ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A New Translation. 

Crown 8vo, 12s., 

A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. MARK. 


English Reader, and adapted for either Domestic or Private Use. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth, 
A GUIDE to the PARISH CHURCH. 
Third Edition, 12mo, 6s., 
PARISH SERMONS. Ist Series. 2nd Series. Second Edition, 12mo, 6s, 


—ird Series. Second Edition, 12mo, 7s.——4th Series. 12mo, 7s, 





Intended for the 








By the late CHARLES HARDWICK, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo, 12s., 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION. To which is added a 

Series of Documents from a.p. 1536 to a.p. 1615. Together with Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, 


*,* A considerable amount of fresh matter has been incorporated, especially in the two Chapters which 
relate to the construction and revision of our present code of Articles. 


Price 5s. 64d., 


THE SEVEN WORDS SPOKEN AGAINST THE LORD JESUS; or, 
an Investigation of the Motives which led his Contemporaries to Reject Him. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for the Year 1860. By JOHN LAMB, M.A., Senior Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Minister of 
St. Edward's, Cambridge. 








Fcap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


COMPANION to the NEW TESTAMENT. Designed for the Use of 
Theological Students in the Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. BARRETT, M.A., Caius College, Author of 
a * Treatise on Mechanics and Hydrostatics.” 





Feap. 8vo, 5s., 

PSALTER (The), or PSALMS of DAVID in ENGLISH VERSE. With 
Preface and Notes. By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. Dedicated by permission to 
the Lord Bishop of Ely, and the Reverend the Professors of Divinity in that University. 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, 16mo, 4s. 6d., 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. Textus Stephanici, 1500. Acce- 


dunt varie lectiones editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfli, et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. 
SCRIVENER, A.M. An edition on writing paper, for notes, 4to, half-bound, 12s, 








8vo, price 15s., 


a rn ta ’ r 
A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES 
AND PROBLEMS: being Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and Methods of Solution. By JOHN 
PLATTS, Head Master of the Government College, Benares; and the Rev. ALFRED WKIGLEY, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., &c., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Very Rev. the Dean or Ey. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Very Rev. the Dean or Ey. 





Second Edition, Enlarged 8vo, 14s., 


DR. DONALDSON’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for University Students. 





Second Edition, Enlarged 8vo, 16s., 


DR. DONALDSON’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for University Students. 





A New and Cheaper Edition (the Fifth), revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori- 
Collegit atque ed H. DRURY, A.M. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO.; London: BELL AND DALDY. 
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